Ski jumping requires an extraordinary sense of balance and 
muscular coordination to overcome safely the impact of landing. 


A 


Jacobs Reinforced Verybest 
Lug Straps skillfully 
balanced, too. They have 
strength to withstarid hard, 
continuous service on today’s 
gruelling production § sched- 
ules . . guaranteed to give 
100% more wear at no more 
cost. 


~—=é&. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Famous 

There is a specially designed and built U.S. Ring 

Traveler for every service—for every fibre 


BOWEN Square Point Travelers 
BOWEN Patented Bevel Edge 


U Travelers reduce the cost of producing high quality 
a @ yarns because they are designed and. made for fast, 
smooth work ... with the closest attention to every detail. They 
are the result of years of experience of men who know the needs 
of the textile industry in this field—that is why they are the 
choice of experienced textile operators the country over. 


RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE R. IL. GREENVILLE 8S. €. 
| AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


SALES REPRES ENT ATIVES 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN MID-ATLANTIC 

Carl W. Smith & Herbert J. Smith William P. Vaughan & William H. Rose M. Lee Bolton, 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 7234 
P. O. Box 1187 Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia Philadelphia, 
_ Providence, R. 1. T. L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, North Carolina Pennsylvania 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 2:8 West Morenead Street, Charlotte, N. C.. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress. March 2. 1887 
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BOWEN Improved Vertical Bronze 
BOWEN Patented Ne-Bow Vertical BOWEN Patented Vertical Offset 
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OR WINDING COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOLEN, WORSTED, MERINO, 
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POSTER MACHINE co. 
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\N NOT STICKY in use tal cquipment 100% COLD DOES NOT DETERI- 
or on the fabric. no baking to set. not dull colors. WATER SOLUBLE ORATE with AGE 
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Frankly, we're exaggerating. Few 
plants are so gloomy that a girl 
wouldn't notice her own cousin. 
But many workers do strain their 
eyes, make mistakes and tire 
quickly—all for want of a high 
light-reflecting paint on walls and 
ceiling! 

For example, one Massachusetts 
plant raised their floor-level light 
by 125% with one coat of super- 
white Save-Lite. An Ohio factory 
increased lighting levels from 6 to 


- 17 foot-candles with Save-Lite. 


Standard tests show that an un- 
painted brick wall gives a reading 
of one foot-candle, a gray wall 4 
foot-candles, and a Save-Lite- 
painted wall 22’ foot-candles. For 
Save-Lite actually reflects more 
light than many silvered mirrors! 


Think what this new brightness 
would mean in your plant — in 
more and better work, 
fewer errors, less eye- 


fatigue, better house- 


THE LIGHT CONDITIONING 


4 fuses it scientifically. 
@ It costs less to apply... 


machine shops. 


Free Save-Lite recommen- 


QUICK SAVE-LITE FACTS 


«whiter mill white... 


stays white longer. 


2. It reflects more light... aif. a 


goes on easier, spreads fur- 
ther, covers better. re 


costs less to use... st tands 


up longer under strenuous — 


‘plant conditions. 


Save-Lite purchase ine 
@ludes Save-Lite service by 


technically trained Save-Lite | 
representatives with years of 
experience in the highly spe- — 
cialized painting needs of — 
plants, textile mills, factories, — 


dations include complete sur- | 
vey of your plant and mill 


willage requirements, includ- 
ing special tests and surveys 
_ fer your particular 
problems. 


Paint away gloom with SAVE-LITE! 


keeping and all-around cheerful- 


ness. And this new brightness is 
yours with no change in lighting 
fixtures or load...is yours at a 
cost little higher than a cheap, 
slap-dash paint job! 


Get the facts on Save-Lite—made 


by Sherwin-Williams. When 


you see how it transforms your 
plant, you'll say, “Why didn't we 
do this years ago!’ Send coupon 
to Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 


land, O., and all principal cities. 
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PART OF THE. | 
BARBER-COLMAN 

of 
—. Spooling and Warping 


OPERATOR 


MEANS GREATER EFFICIENCY with Less FATIGUE 


- Putting up ends in the 
Automatic Spooler (up- 
per picture) is an easy, 
smooth-tlowing opera- 
tion because of the 
convenient location of 
supply bins, bobbin 
pockets, and yarn 
clamps. Doffing and 
handling (lower picture) 
is made easy by the 
throw-out position of 
the full cheese and the 
handy tridents and 
truck. 


¥ 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcKFORD, FLLENO@OES, Se 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Textile Mills Must Face Nationa 


Needs 


Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., President of Cramerton 
Mills and President of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, made a stirring address at 
the December meeting of the group. The talk was 
primarily directed at the combed yarn spinners, but 
in our opinion it also applies to all other branches of 
the industry. It is a very realistic facing of the 
problems arising from the National Defense Pro- 
gram. Major Cramer states, “Our shoulders are 
going to the wheel either voluntarily or under the 


sting of the whip. Which shall it be?” 

ARLY last fall in taking up my duties as president 
K of your Association, I called attention to the threat- 

ening development of world politics, and to the 
likelihood that the newly started program of national 
rearmament would become our most important. business 
during the coming year. Shortly afterward I called a 
special meeting for the purpose of emphasizing the im- 
portance of our co-operating with national defense meas- 
ures, and of taking appropriate steps to secure that co- 
operation. A committee was appointed, charged with the 
duty of ascertaining the government’s requirements in 
terms of combed yarns, and of seeing that the government 
procurement agencies attained what they needed from us 
at a reasonable price. 

The committee, which was carefully chosen from among 
the ablest and most intluential members of our group, set 
to work zealously on its task, and for a short time gave 
promise of performing a highly useful service both to the 
government and to this Association.: Very soon, however, 
‘it ran into such insurmountable difficulties that it ceased 
to function, and the plain fact is that for a couple of 
months past we might just as well have had no defense 
committee at all. During that period the government has 
had to go without millions of yards of their standard 
combed yarn fabrics. 


Part of Blame On Manufacturers 


Please understand that when I| frankly admit the fail- 
ure of our defense committee's efforts I intend no criti- 
cism of its members, who have done all they could. Does 
the blame then fall upon our combed yarn manufacturers? 
In part it does. For the most part they have made some 
effort to respond to the calls of the government and of our 


defense committee. But too often evasive answers were 
received to inquiries as to where the production of certain 


’ manufacturers was going; too often we have seen this one 


holding out yarns for a price far above the general mar- 
ket, or suspected that one of withholding available yarn 
on a speculation that higher prices would prevail later; 
too often we have heard it said that “our first duty was 
to our commercial trade. That this emergency buying by 
the government would be over some day, and that a fel- 
low would then sink or swim, according to how well he 
had taken care of his regular customers during the short- 
age.” 

This last is a very real point, and one that none of us 
can afford to ignore. But how many of us have taken the 
trouble to ask our customers to hold their requirements 
down to their real minimum needs? How many of us 
have made a serious effort to prevent certain speculative 
operators from accumulating stocks not needed for imme- 
diate consumption? How many of our worth-while cus- 
tomers would not have made some sacrifice of their inven- 
tory position in order to help clothe our soldiers properly, 
and what do we care for the good will of the customer 
who would not be willing to cut his own deliveries down 
to his actual urgent needs in order to give a helping hand 
to Uncle Sam in his dire necessity? | 


Customers Mostly Good 


My own opinion is that our customers are the same sort 
of people that we are: good and bad but mostly good. 
And that the great majority of them would not only want 
to do their part for their country, but would have most 
lasting esteem and friendship for the supplier who worked 
with them toward that end than for the ‘“‘chiseler’’ whose 
salesmanship consisted of currying their favor while let- 
ting the needs of his country go hang. It is also my con- 
sidered judgment, although sufficient statistics to com- 
pletely support it are not available, that the few million 
extra pounds of combed yarns which the government 
needed so badly during this mid-winter “squeeze” could 


have been furnished without any serious disruption of . 


either production or employment in our regular commer- 
cial trade. 
“Business As Usual” Not Possible 


But the reason for our failure to supply the government 


| 
| 
No. 10 
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with its needs does not lie primarily at our door, not at 
the doors of our customers. The fault lies just as much at 
the door of the government itself and is due to the princi- 
ples upon which the preparedness program has until very 
recently been based. Up to ten days ago the official slogan 
has been ‘business as usual,’ and every responsible 
spokesman told us that the defense program must be 
superimposed upon existing productive facilities; without 
any disturbance to the ordinary economic and commercial 
structure of the country. I might add that in my relations 
with both the defense authorities in Washington and with 
the procurement officers, I have found them notably con- 
scientious in hewing to that line. 


In our own particular case another element contributed: 


to the tight spot which arose in the purchase of cotton 
goods. This was the delay in advising our industry of 
probable government requirements, and in asking for bids. 
Woolen goods were bought heavily about two months be- 
fore procurement agencies entered the cotton textile mar- 
kets to any commensurate extent. We had assured the 
quartermaster general and the defense authorities that our 
productive facilities were adequate to handle the emer- 
gency load of army expansion, but that assurance pre- 
supposed well-planned purchasing policies and reasonable 
notice of the extent and nature of the emergency needs. | 
am satisfied that had cotton textiles been bought at the 
same time and on the same scale as woolens, no acute 
shortage would have occurred. Even so, you must not be 
too ready to attribute all our troubles to government in- 


efficiency and red tape. If any of you gentlemen had been 


in Washington, under the existing conditions, and charged 
with the same responsibility, I don't think you could have 
done any better job. The army and navy cannot spend 
any money except that which has been specially appropri- 
ated. Congress was then just beginning to make defense 
appropriations, and very few funds were available. It was 
felt—and very properly, I think—that it was more im- 
portant to provide for the needs of the approaching winter 
than the more remote summer. Under those circumstances, 
without money enough to buy both, I think that you or I 
would have bought the woolens first, just as actually hap- 
pened. 


Other Industry Having More Trouble 


Nor must you Imagine that our small corner of. the 
defense effort has been the only one to suffer headaches. 
Defense production on very few fronts indeed has run 
smoothly and on schedule.” On December 13th, speaking 
before the National Association of Manufacturers, Mr. 
Knudson frankly admitted that the defense program was 
not proceeding in a fully satisfactory manner, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the defense job ... has not been 
sufficient sold to industry and labor as yet,’ going on to 
ask whether it would not be possible to “put the defense 
job-on a war basis even if we are at peace.’ You may be 
sure that practically all industries concerned with the 
defense program have experienced the same difficulties 
that have beset us, and many more that we have been 
spared. For example, we have no acute tooling problem; 
we suffer practically not at all from the terrifically rapid 
obsolescence of such weapons as planes and tanks under 
the test of war; we have so far been disturbed by no 
considerable labor troubles—either shortage of skilled 
employees or strikes among the existing supply of skilled 
help..In short, our.textile problem, dealing with materials 
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identical with or differing only slightly from those which 
have been flowing for years in huge quantities into the 
ordinary commercial channels, and which can be produced 
on the machinery we already have, is probably one of the 
easiest of the entire defense effort. If we cannot clothe a 
soldier properly, my friends, what do you think of the 
chances that he will ever get the kind of gun or tank or 
plane that he needs? 

The President has at last concluded that defense pro- 
duction can no longer be superimposed upon ‘business as 
usual,” and he has told us so. | am among those who are 
in complete accord with the position taken by the Presi- 
dent. But whether you agree with him or not is of no 
importance. We are going to put the defense of the coun- 
try ahead of private business whether we want to or not; 


we are going to make sacrifices of personal preference, 


convenience or profit whether we like it or not. In short, 
we. are going to put our shoulders to the wheel in a way 
we never have before. Our shoulders are going to the 
wheel either voluntarily or under the sting of the whip! 
Which shall it be? Can there be two answers to this 
question? Surely there can be only one from any patriotic 
American. 


Words Never Won Any Wars 


I have called you together today, my fellow producers, 
to discuss with you how we shall meet the heavier respon- 
sibilities placed upon us by the President's announcement 
of a complete emergency. I have admitted our past short- 
comings, but it is futile to dwell further on them. Let 
that be water that has. gone over the dam. Our concern is 
now with the future. What has been done before was not 
good enough. We must and will do better. The question 
before us is how we shall go about it; what means we 
shall use to do the better job that is required of us. It is 
not enough for us to pass resolutions of support and co- 
operation, and mail copies to the President and Mr. 
Knudsen. Action is what is needed. Words never won 
any wars. 

Just as the tides of battle today are swayed as much by 
the industrial organization at home as by the military 


organization at the front, so too the will to fight must be - 


as strong in the factory as it is in the field if victory is 
to reward the war effort. Hitler saw this earlier and more 
clearly than most of the rest of us. Nobody who has 
taken the trouble to read “Mein Kampf” carefully need 
be surprised at the success of the German arms. The 
German military machine does not consist of two hun- 
dred or three hundred divisions; it consists of eighty 


million Germans fired with the will to fight. without 


money, be it noted, but with enough essential war mate- 
rials to turn out the needed weapons from a smoothly 
running, highly geared national industrial machine. 

It im my belief and my recommendation that the Presi- 
dent with the least possible delay give to Mr. Knudsen, 
to Mr. Baruch, or to whomever he may choose to head 
our defense effort, the necessary powers for keeping in 
line the non-co-operator and the profiteer. It is also my 
firm conviction that aiter the big stick once really exists, 
it could be put back in the closet and brought out only 
upon the rarest occasions. It goes without saying that the 
big stick can only be handed to a man who has the con- 
fidence of industry; I can think of no quicker road to 
disaster than to make national defense the football of 
politics. ‘We might just as well march in a body into one 
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of Mr. Hitler’s concentration camps as to be belabored 
by a group of inexperienced, hostile or vindictive politi- 
cians. There can be no effective co-operation without 
mutual confidence. 

Now coming back to our own particular corner of 
national defense, what course are we in this Association 
to steer in this stormy sea? Shall we drift about aimlessly 
until we either fall into the hands of the enemy -or are 
commandeered by our own police patrols? Or shall we 
make a calm survey of our peril, study the charts of 
service and duty, pray for strength and guidance and 
steer a bold unswerving, unselfish course of national 
service? The answer is too obvious to merit putting -the 
question. 

Now let’s get down to concrete details of a plan for 
better defense co-operation. I am not omniscient, and do 
not pretend to understand much about this complicated 
world we live in. Smarter men than I bog down in their 
efforts to penetrate the enveloping obscurity, and to solve 
our manifold perplexities. But I have a few suggestions 
which I shall put before you in all humility. If you can. 
improve them I will be the first to favor discarding mine 
and adopting yours. If not, I would like for you to try 
them: 

Production 


As I have said above, I believe that our present pro- 
ductive facilities, utilized to the fullest extent, can take 
care of all probable government requirements, ‘plus the 
legitimate requirements of our commercial customers. If 
this estimate is correct, it follows that any considerable 
plant expansion in our group would be unnecessary and a 
menace to the future welfare of the industry. All efforts 
toward increasing production should be in the direction 
of getting more out of our existing machinery by moderni- 
zation, greater efficiency, better balancing, and by run- 
ning more hours (even at time and a half for overtime, 
where the demand justifies the extra production). 


Labor 


Let us explain to our help the urgent nature of the 
situation, and ask for their co-operation in turning out 
more and better work. Where that involves overtime, the 
extra pay should compensate for the greater drain on 
their. strength and leisure. We have an adequate supply 
of skilled labor which should be fully absorbed before 
adding too many hours to shifts already working. I see 
no reason in our case why our labor should lose any social 
gains; on the other hand, I can see no justification for 
labor to use the dire need of our country as a lever to 
secure still further gains. As to wages, very considerable 
advances have been made during the past few years. 
Perhaps here and there inequalities on the lower side exist 
which could be adjusted amicably and without interfering 
with production. It goes without saying that if the cost 
of living rises, or if exorbitant profits should be left to the 
mills (which seems unlikely under the existing and pro- 
posed tax legislation) wages should be adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

Prices 


A fair profit is an essential part of the defense pro- 
gram. Without the taxes from substantial profits the gov- 
ernment will not have the money to pay for these enor- 
mous defense purchases. The only alternative is some 
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form of Communism or National Socialism, which are the 
very things we are struggling to escape. I don’t think 
procurement officials need worry too much about the 
general level of prices paid, because the government can 
regulate profits by excess profits and similar forms of 
taxation. We ourselves are the ones who have the most to 
fear from a too rapid upward spiralling of the price struc- 
ture; I shan’t go into that because too many of us here 
today remember that painful experiences of the last post- 
war period, and are fully aware of the dangers that lie in 
that sort of inflation. One point should be mentioned in 
connection with occasional high prices, and that is that 
under the pressure of forced production some marginal 
production comes out. I don’t refer so much to the start- 
ing up of obsolete or inefficient plants; if the need is 
great enough they do start up, and it isa good thing, but 
obviously they cannot do it at prices that would be satis- 
factory to the more efficient units. I refer more to pro- 
duction that comes from mills that are efficient enough in 
their normal fields, but which at considerable trouble and 
expense try to alleviate a shortage that exists on numbers 
which they are not properly geared or balanced to handle. 
None of these people are profiteers just because they ask 
a high price. The profiteer is one who with no valid ex- 
cuse uses the shortage caused by heavy government buy- 
ing to get a price far above what common sense and de- 
cency have made the bulk of his competitors consider a 
reasonable level. 
Procurement 


We should urge Federal purchasing agencies to plan 
their requirements as far as possible in advance, and to 
let us know what they expect of us. Even if they are 
unable, due to technicalities, to place orders in the very 
distant future, they could help us immeasurably by giving 
out some idea of their anticipated needs. 

For example, if they could tell us now that for the sec- 
ond half of 1941 they would probably need about so 
many million yards of this, so many of that, etc., we could 


begin to allocate the necessary production to take care of 


them even if the actual contracts were not placed until 
several months later. Months, not weeks, elapse between 
the opening of a bale of cotton and the delivery of a fin- 
ished piece of goods, and it is impossible for the govern- 
ment or anybody else to obtain large quantities of cotton 
goods not already in production within 90 or 120-day 
periods. | 
Co-Operation 


You already have a defense committee. It is a good 
one. You also have an exceptionally capable secretary to 
work with them. These people have done what they could, 
but it is not enough for the present emergency. I want 
this committee to meet at least once a week, but recog- 
nizing the burdens imposed upon the individuals appoint- 
ed to this important task I propose to add two or three 
additional members, so that several will be able to get 
together for these weekly meetings without undue hard- 
ship. I want this committee to keep in constant touch 
with procurement officials, and to ascertain in terms of 
combed yarns what is going to be needed. | want the 
committee to make a thorough survey of our industry, 
finding out what kinds of yarns each can make, and how 
much, what proportion of each mill’s production is already 
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the Problem Vapor 


By Ernest 


HE process of drying textile fibers after sizing pre- 
sents two important problems to every textile man- 
ufacturer. First, the evaporation of the excessive 
solvent retained by the fibers in the process of impregnat- 
ing the yarn with a dressing; second, removing the evap- 
orated solvent from the room in which this operation is 
handled. 
It is the latter problem which we will discuss and show 
(in a non-technical manner) the advantages to be had 


when the proper application to this problem is made, and 
handled correctly. 

Inasmuch as water is the solvent used in most cases for 
putting the dressing for the yarn into solution, we will 
assume our vapor removal problem to be of such; and as 
the process of drying most textile yarn is usually accom- 
plished by direct contact of the yarn to steam heated 
cylinders, we will assume that we are using a conventional 
slasher. 

Now, the first thing that we want to find out is the 
amount of moisture freed into the slasher room, and this 
can be found by the following rules: 

The amount of size absorbed by the yarn, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is equal in weight to the weight of the dry 
yarn, as the yarn will absorb its own weight in size solu- 
tion. This means if we are drying eight pounds of dry 
yarn per minute, we are liberating eight pounds of water 
per minute less the actual weight of size and moisture left 
in the yarn, which is from 15 to 20%. 

Using 20% as the amount of size and moisture left in 
the yarn, in the above, we would have 6.4 pounds of wa- 


*Owner and Engineer, The Textile Shop. 


J. Eaddy* 


ter vapor liberated per minute when running eight pounds 
of dry yarn per minute. . 


Another method of finding the amount of moisture be- 


ing evaporated on a slasher would be to find the quantity 
of water used in one gallon of size mixture from the size 
formula. Then measure the number of gallons of size 
used in the size box over any period. From this informa- 
tion determine the amount of water being used from the 
size box per minute in grains (using 7,000 grains to the 
pound of water). From the quantity being used from the 
size box subtract the percentage of moisture left in the 
yarn after drying and add the moisture which the yarn 
held before sizing. This difference would be the amount 
of moisture being evaporated in grains per minute. 

After figuring the amount of moisture being released in 
the room per minute, our next step would be to properly 
take this moisture out by designing an air exhausting 
system which will pick up this moisture, and also install- 
ing an air supply system which will supply our exhausting 
system with the air being exhausted. 7 

Usually the method used to take the moisture from the 
slasher is an exhaust fan working in connection with an 
arrangement of hoods. However, it must be remembered 
that more than an exhausting arrangement is necessary, 
for, if we expell air from the room, this air has to be 


replaced. Therefore, it is evident that in designing a vapor 
removing system, provisions should be made to supply the 
room with a quantity of air equal to the amount of air 
being removed. Usually the things that are overlooked in 
meeting this problem are: How many cu. ft. of air will be 
required to suspend, or “pick-up,” the quantity of water 
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— that's what a textile man told us 
recently about the H & B High Draft 
Roving System, but you don't have to 
take his word for it. Let the facts 


speak for themselves:— 


This system is so simple that it can 
be economically applied to ANY rec- 
ognized make of existing frame as well 
as to the new H & B frame. 

Its heart is our Patented Scroll Con- 
denser, made of Bakelite to eliminate 
static, which guides the sliver between 
the two drafting zones and folds in the 
flank fibres with a half turn of twist, 
thus contributing to a more uniform 
and a stronger yarn. 

By this method sliver may be drafted 
up to 35 to produce up to 6 hank rov- 
ing INONE OPERATION. To produce 


H & B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM, 


THE NEW H & B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING 
FRAME WITH 12 MAJOR FEATURES 


finer roving, the system's product goes 
to conventional jacks or fly frames. 

Whether you want entirely new 
roving frames or simply to modernize 


your old frames, it will pay you to 


consult H & B. 


Machinery Manufacturers Are 
The Front Line Trenches in U. S. 


We are proud to have been 
selected to contribute a large 
share toward National Defense. 
A complete new organization 
and plant has been established 
for this duty. The textile machin- 
ery plant, in no way affected, is 
concentrating with renewed vigor 
on supplying an ever increasing 
number of mills. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: 16! Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 
OFFICE: 815 Citizen & Southern National Bank Bidg.; 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Ce. 
115 Broad St.. New York, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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Handling, Routing, and Methods of 


The first part of the dicussion of the Eastern Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, reporting 
the meeting held in Durham, N. C., on November 2nd, 
was published in the January 1st issue. This meeting was 
devoted to discussion of handling, routing and methods of 
conveying stock within the plant. In the January Ist 
issue, the discussion covered the objects of an ideal sys- 
tem of handling (ten of them), and proceeded through 
the opening and cotton handling. More of the discussion 
follows, with P. B. Parks, Jr., superintendent of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills No. 5, Erwin, N. C., leading the discussion. 


Methods of Handling Picker Laps 


Mr. Parks: 1 think that system has developed from 
necessity, as one we had was. We got in an awful push 
once. We did not have a drum to which we could hook 
up, so we hooked up our hoist to an automobile. We ran 
that old truck out and grabbed a bale and ran it back and 
dropped the bale down. I suppose this developed out of 
that. 

I can scarcely think of anything between the breaker 
picker and the finisher picker that would be worth talking 
about in connection with this subject, but there are va- 
rious methods of handling laps and storing laps which we 
might discuss. Hod many of you wrap your laps with 
paper? I see one hand raised. What is the purpose of 
wrapping them? 


J. O. Cofield, Carder, Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C.: 
To save waste. 
Mr, Parks: How far do you carry your laps? 


Mr. Cofield: About 60 feet. We have an elevator that 
carries them. 


Mr. Parks: 1 suppose, reading between the lines, you 
had a very strong draft in that elevator that tore your 
laps up, didn’t you? 

Mr. Cofield: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parks: So you wrap them. Mr. Knight, do you 
wrap your laps? 

R. H. Knight, Carder and Spinner, No. 6 Mill, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham: No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Parks: How high do you lift them on your eleva- 
tor? 

Mr. Knight: 1 suppose about 14 or 15 feet. 


Mr. Parks: What do you do about the air current in 
the elevator? 


~ Conveying Stock within the Plant 


Mr. Knight: We keep the door closed down at the 
bottom most of the time, or we try to; it is mighty near 
to impossible to keep it closed. 


Mr. Parks: Mostly you just cuss, eh? 
Mr. Knight: Yes. 


Chairman Parks: How far can you go in waste, gentle- 
men, before wrapping would be a paying proposition just 


‘rests with the individual mill. Naturally, if you do not 


have much waste it would not pay to wrap them; if you 
do have a lot it would pay. | : 

For storage purposes, is it worth while to wrap laps 
against the time when you may have a failure of power in 
the opening room or something like that? Mr. Lanier, do 
you wrap yours? : 


Mr. Lanier: No, sir. 
Mr. Parks: Do you ever have any extra laps? 


Mr. Lanier: No, we keep ours used up pretty closely. 
However, there is a paper jacket that drops over the lap, 
similar to the paper tube that: dry cleaners use to wrap 
clothing in, that is pretty effective, I think. 


Mr. Parks: How do-you slip it off after the lap ex- 
pands? You know the lap expands or fluffs up in storage. 


Mr. Lanier: 1 do not know: I never used one. 


Chairman Parks: Mr. Cofield, how do you wrap your 
laps? 


Mr. Cofield: We have a table there on which the man 
wraps them. When we take the laps off the picker we lay 
them on the table. The paper is ready cut to the right 
size for wrapping the lap, and we have adhesive paper 
tape for fastening it. 


Mr. Parks: 1 guess your man gets to be pretty expert, 


‘doesn’t he? 


Mr. Cofield: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Parks: Now, how do you weigh laps? 


Mr. Oldham: We have a platform scale and weigh the 
laps at the end. We have eleven pickers. The scale is 
pushed along. When you have eleven pickers you cannot 
stop every minute to see what the lap will weigh. The 
platform scale is fairly accurate, and you can get along 
much faster and much easier with it by pushing it along 
the floor and weighing the laps on the end. The scale 
runs on a track. 


Mr. Parks: From the standpoint of handling, aside 
from accuracy, I am inclined to agree with Mr. Oldham 
that weighing the lap on the end will be a great time- 
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saver. If it does not damage the lap and is accurate 
enough then there is something to be said for it. Mr. 
Lanier, over at your plant do you use that type of scale or 
do you have a cradle type that you set the lap in? 


Mr. Lanier: We use a platform scale, but it is not on 
tracks. The laps are weighed on the side. I think our 
system could be improved on, but we have to use one man 
in the picker room and I try to keep enough work for him 
to do, even if it is unnecessary work, to keep him from 
getting lonesome. | 


Mr. Parks: I think you would make him right much 
happier if you did put down a little piece of half-oval 
track there, though. Also, I do not think you would have 
to send your scales off as often to be reworked if you cut 
out that vibration caused by running over the boards. If 
you have tracks they keep it the right distance away, and 
the man does not have to kick it around. 


Mr. Harden, what can you tell us about storing laps? 


Storing Laps on Trucks 


Mr. Harden: 1 see no reason for ever storing any laps. 
We have a truck that carries six laps, three on a side. We 
weigh the laps horizontally rather than on the end; then 
we pick them up and put them on the trucks, hanging 
them on hooks. The hooks are as high as you can reach, 
and the lap actually takes up less space on the truck than 
on the floor, because you can get it up high. Those trucks 
are narrow; you can get them close together. We have 
built I think about 100 of those trucks since I have been 
in the mill, and we find it a very economical way to store 
laps between the picker room and the card room. I think 
they are a good investment. no matter how many of those 
trucks you need, because the trucks loaded with laps will 
not take any more space than laps on the floor. The 
truck is narrow, as I say; the laps come almost halfway 
through the truck. 


Mr. Parks: Where do you keep the trucks? 


Mr. Harden: They stand in the spare floor or wherever 
you would put your laps. 7 


Mr. Parks: I’mean when you take them.out. 


Mr. Harden: They put them in the storage space. 


Question: Do you find that your laps sag from hanging 
them up? 


Mr. Harden: Of course they sag a little, but I think 
_ there is much less disadvantage from that sagging than 
from storing the lap on end. | 


Chairman Parks: Mr. Harden probably uses his laps 
up pretty quickly, and he probably arranges to use the 
laps in rotation, using the oldest one first. Of course, if 
you are going to keep them semi-permanently—three or 
four days—it is probably better to store them on end, to 
prevent too much aeration of the cotton. 


A Member: I wonder if Mr. Harden is troubled with 
the men pushing one truck up too close to another and 
taking bites out of the lap. 


Mr. Harden: We have to be pretty careful to watch 
out about that. Of course, it happens sometimes. 


Mr. Oldham: We have trucks that carry six laps; we 
stand them on end. To have the number of trucks Mr. 
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Harden has and to have most of the stock on trucks 
sounds pretty good, but in our plant we could not use that 
system. We use a truck nine feet long. 


Mr. Parks: Tf you use a truck just wide enough for a 
lap to sit in, why should it not be just as economical to 
use a truck like Mr. Harden’s and just roll it up to the 
card and dump it out on end? 


Mr. Oldham: We have not room enough. 


Mr. Parks: You need to rebuild, don’t you? Your 
alleys are too narrow. In that case you might have a 
truck that would carry only three laps, in which case the 
lap carrier might take three on the truck and one on his 
shoulder and really go to town. 

Now, what about conveyor trucks? I have understood 
there are systems very much like those used in Armour’s 
and Swift’s packing houses in Chicago, with chains that 
run overhead on pulleys. On those chains are fastened 
suspension hooks, and the laps are hung on the suspension 
hooks. The chain goes around the card room and the laps 
stay up there until the man at the card needs one; then he 
just reaches up and picks it off. | 

I am going to draw a diagram of a mill. Most mills are 
long and narrow, so I shall draw it that way. Naturally, 
we expect the picker room to be on the back end of it. Of 
course, I realize that most of us are not going to have 
opportunity to lay out a mill as we want it, but it is well 


_ to know what is the ideal system. The card room comes 


next to the picker room, with a line of cards the full 
length of the loom; then come the sliver lappers or the 
drawing frames, and .then the roving processes. That is 
one system. The other system (and there are modifica- 
tions of both) would be to have the cards in lines with 
the ends accessible to the picker room and then have the 
sliver lappers and the drawing frames with the ends pre- 
sented to the ends of the cards, so that the cans would be 
pulled right in in position without having to go around 
anything; then come the roving frames. Say the card 
room is on the second floor, where ought the elevator to 
be to get down stairs with the finished roving? 


A Member: It should be at the end, should it not, after 


the speeders? Do you mean to carry the speeder stock 
off? 


Mr. Parks: The whole top floor is taken up; there is no 
more top floor. Where should the elevator be? 


Mr. Lanier: 1 should say on the side, between the rov- 
ing machinery. 


A Member: Would it not depend somewhat on the 
layout down stairs? 


Need Big Alley 


Mr. Parks: I thought someone would ask me that long 
before now. We have to consider where the next process 
is, where the stock is going next. Where is the spinning 
room? There we have one of our cardinal points, and 
that is to move the stock in the straightest line possible 
the shortest distance with the least effort. 

In this connection I want to point out something that 
we do get a chance to alter: Most of us do at some time 
or other change the position of the machinery in the 
room , if we live long enough. When you do that, by all 
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Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins 
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PREPAREDNESS 


E hear much of this word 
today its physical sense. 
But, of what use are machines 
and their product if their 
usefulness is sabotaged by dissension 
and strife? »* In thinking of the New 


of the better things of life. 
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Utilization Cotton and Other 


Materials in Cordage and Twine 


Following are the summary and conclusions of a 
48-page report recently issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the utilization of cotton 
and other materials in cordage and twine. The 
complete report carries a great deal of information 
relative to this industry, and covers the subject 
thoroughly. 


ETWEEN 3 and 4 per cent of the total quantity of 
B cotton consumed annually in the United States dur- 

ing the years since 1925 has been used in the man- 
ufacture of cordage and twine. Consumption of cotton in 
this use is estimated to have averaged more than 200,000 
bales annually during the last seven years and to have to- 
taled 248,000 bales in 1937. 

In addition to cotton, a number of other fibers are used 
in cordage and twine. These fibers include henequen, 
sisal, abaca (Manila fiber), istle (Tampico fiber), and 
other hard fibers; and jute, hemp and flax. Paper also is 
used in the manufacture of twine. Of the total of 496 
million pounds of cordage and twine manufactured in 
1937, 315 million pounds was made of the various hard 
fibers; 100 million pounds of cotton; 50 million pounds 
of jute, hemp, flax, etc.; and 31 million pounds of paper. 

Production of all types of cordage totaled 132 million 
pounds during 1937, and comprised 27 per cent of the 
total production of cordage and twine. About one-fifth of 
all cordage is made from cotton and is used for clothes 
lines, window sash cord, plow lines, and a variety of other 
uses where flexibility, softness and appearance are of 
major importance. Practically all of the remainder is 


_ made from hard fibers, chiefly abaca. These other types 


are used chiefly for hoisting, marine ropes and other re- 
quirements where high tensile strength is the most needed 
quality. This strength either cannot be secured from cot- 
ton or can be obtained only at a much higher cost and by 
use of much heavier cordage. Since cotton and other 
types of cordage generally are used for different require- 
ments, competition between the two is limited. 
Production of all types of twine other than binder 
twine totaled 207 million pounds during 1937, or 42 per 
cent of the total production of cordage and twine. In 
general the finest, lightest twines are made from cotton 
and the coarsest, heaviest twines are made from hard 
fibers. Jute, flax and hemp twines occupy intermediate 


positions between the two, overlapping in size with the 


coarser cotton twines and the finer, hard-fiber twines. Of 
the total quantity of twines produced during 1937, 35 per 
cent were cotton;.26 percent were hard-fiber; 24 per 


cent were jute, hemp, flax, etc., and mixtures thereof; and 
15 per cent were paper. 

Two-thirds of the cotton twine manufactured consists 
of twines used chiefly for tying purposes such as wrapping 
twines. These twines dominate the small-package field, 
are not used for heaviest packages, but compete directly 
with jute and other twines for tying medium-size pack- 
ages. Consumption of cotton tying twines has been ad- 
versely affected by increased use of packages not requir- 
ing tying such as bags, and by gummed-paper tape, which 
competes on the basis of time saved clerk and customer 
rather than on the basis of price. 

Another 13 per cent of the cotton twine manufactured 
consists of seine and other similar twines which are used 
in the manufacture or repair of fishnets or as fish lines. 
In those uses cotton meets certain well-defined require- 
ments which do not permit ready substitution. Consump- 
tion depends largely on fluctuations in the volume and 
profitability of fishing activity. 

About one-fifth of the cotton twine produced jis used 
for sewing and other miscellaneous purposes. These 
twines: usually are identical with certain types of cotton 
tying twines and their use is influenced by similar tech- 
nological and price comparisons with other kinds of twine. 
In addition their use is controlled by the requirements and 
conditions prevailing in each use. 

An additional 32 per cent or 158 million pounds of the 
total production of cordage and twine during 1937 con- 
sisted of one product, binder twine. Binder twine is a 
single-ply twine, made chiefly of sisal and henequen, 
which is used with binders for automatically. tying bundles 
of the various small grains, flax and grass-seed crops, and 
corn during harvesting. There is no technological objec- 
tion to the use of cotton for this purpose which could not 
be overcome, but the fibers now used are so low in price 
that use of cotton is precluded. 

Total production of all types of cordage and twine 
other than binder twine has varied considerably from 
year to year with business conditions and other factors, 
but appears to have shown little or no sustained increase 
during the last 30 years. However, cotton’s share of this 
production has increased from 18 per cent or less before 
1925 to 29 per cent in 1937. Production of binder twine 
has declined tremendously since 1914 as a result of. de- 
clining exports, increased imports, and declining consump- 
tion attendant upon decreased acreage of small-grain 
crops and increased use of combines. 

According to reports received from manufacturers, an 
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Seog YEARS AGO, on December 19,1910, 
a group of engineers and scientists gath- 
ered in a new, unusual plant,at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. This was to be the first commercial pro- 
duction of a man-made textile fiber in the U.S. 

Finally, someone gave a signal. Machinery 
sprang to life. And from the equipment there 
began to issue slender filaments which were 
led through a chemical solution, then col- 
lected in the form of yarn. 

A new American textile industry was born! 

The progress of America’s rayon industry 
in the thirty years that have passed since that 
first successful production in the Marcus 
Hook Plant of American Viscose Corpora- 
tion is now history. Rayon has marched 
steadily ahead as it has made possible new, 
more beautiful and more durable fabrics. ‘lo- 


day, it employs 49,000 American men and 


women, and annually produces more than 300 
million pounds of yarn. An outstanding ex- 
ample of American achievement. 

‘rem the first, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion has figured prominently in every major 
development. It pioneered many vital ad- 
vances for cost reduction, price reduction, 
and quality improvement. It established the 


Crown Quality Control Plan to assure con- 


‘sumers the quality they want in rayon mer- 


chandise. It instituted the “Textile Unit,” a 
full-sized textile research plant, in order to 
better serve the industry. 

American Viscose Corporation is proud of 
its 30-year record of achievement. And now, 
embarking on its fourth decade, it pledges 
continuance of the progressive policies which 
have stimulated the growth of the American 


rayon industry. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Lustre Fibres, Ltd., SELLING AGENTS, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, N. Y., CHARLOTTE, N. C., PROVIDENCE, R.1., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


World's Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


PLANTS IN .. . . MARCUS HOOK. PA. 


PARKERSBURG, W.VA. + NITRO, W. VA. 


ROANOKE, VA. LEWISTOWN, PA. 
MEADVILLE, PA.* FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
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Record Breaking Activity 


arks 


1940 for Textile Industry 


HE year 1940 closed with record-breaking activity 
é the textile industry, states the current issue of the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. All previous domestic consumption rec- 
ords were broken for three of the four major textile fibers, 
including cotton, wool and rayon. Consumption of raw 
silk, however, due to its replacement by rayon in many 
important consumer products, was the lowest in 20 years. 
Evidence of the rapid pace by which the textile indus- 
try expanded during 1940 is furnished by the Federal Re- 
serve Index which showed that this industry alone re- 
corded an increase of 34 per cent in output between April 
and November. 


Cotton Consumption Mounting Rapidly 


Domestic consumption of cotton approximated 8,000,- 
O00 bales in 1940, which is the highest annual cotton 
consumption on record and a gain of 8 per cent compared 


with the 1939 total. While cotton consumpti verated 


665,000 bales monthly for the year as a whole, average 
monthly consumption reached a high level of 725,000 
bales during the four closing months of the year. This 
increase in consumption during the latter months of 1940, 
although to some degree the result of the large purchases 
of cotton textiles under the defense program, was princi- 
pally caused by the increasing demand for cotton that 
comes with expanding industrial and business activity. 


Wool Use At Highest Levels Since 1918 


Consumption of raw wool (scoured basis) is estimated 
at 405,000,000 pounds for 1940, a total slightly higher 
than the 1939 figure. Through November, the Organon 
points out, apparel wool consumption totaled 276,000,000 
pounds, 30 per cent of which was foreign wool. During 
the first seven months of the year, average monthly ap- 
parel-class wool .consumption was lower than in the cor- 
responding period of 1939. Beginning with August, how- 
ever, the effect of the large purchases of wool clothing for 
the nation’s armed forces became apparent and, for the 
period October through December, apparel wool con- 
sumption reached the highest levels since 1918. 

The consumption of carpet-class wool for the eleven 
months of 1940 ameunted to 88,500,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of 8 per cent from the corresponding 1939 period, 
all of which was of foreign origin. 


Silk’s Position Continues From Bod To Worse 


The annual consumption of raw silk in 1940, including 
re-exports, is reported at 312,867 bales, which is the low- 
est annual silk consumption in nearly two decades, indi- 
cating that the competitive position of silk during the 


past year continued from bad to worse. This was due 
primarily to the replacement of silk by rayon in many 
important apparel articles in great demand by individual 
consumers, 


Rayon Yarn Consumption At All-Time High 


Domestic rayon filament: yarn consumption in 1940 set 
a new all-time high record with an estimated total of 
390,000,000 pounds, an increase of 8 per cent compared 
with the previous record year of 1939. On the other 
hand, rayon staple fiber available for consumption, which 
amounted to about 96,000,000 pounds in 1940, was 
slightly under the 1939 level of 98,700,000 pounds. Im- 
ports of staple fiber in 1940, included in this consumption 
total, amounted to about 16,000,000 pounds, a drop of 65 


per cent from the 1939 level. Production of domestic 


staple fiber, however, rose from 51,300,000 pounds in 
1939 to approximately 80,000,000 in 1940, a gratifying 
increase of 55 per cent which almost completely offset the 
drop in consumption of imported staple fiber. 


Supply Situation Varies Greatly 


The year-end inventory positions of the various fibers 
varies greatly, ranging from a high surplus for some prod- 
ucts to a minimum working level. For cotton, the surplus 
problem still dominates the scene in spite of the year’s 
record consumption level. The year-end stock of Govern- 
ment-owned and loan cotton approximated 11,000,000 
bales, while most recent forecasts put the 1940-41 cotton 
crop at 12,686,000 bales. Without fear of contradiction, 
states the Organon, it may be said that the supply of cot- 
ton is ample to meet any contingency. 

Stocks of apparel wool in the United States at the close 
of 1940 were higher than at the end of 1939. To supple- 
ment this supply already on hand, adequate quantities of 
foreign wools are available as large quantities which were 
shipped to other countries are now available to American 
buyers because of the British blockade. The agreement 
recently concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain covering the storage of 250,000,000 pounds of 
Australian wool in this country assures the United States 
access to adequate supplies of foreign wool. 


Rayon Yarn Stocks Exceptionally Low 


The domestic rayon filament yarn industry, although 
operating at capacity, closed the year 1940 with only a 
four days’ supply of yarn on hand at producers’ plants, 
which is essentially the irreducible minimum. At no time 
during the entire year 1940 did stocks in the hands of 
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Draper Warehouses 


Have Huge Quantities 
: Of 15,000 Different 
‘Parts For Your 

Draper Looms 


oe: Each of the three Draper warehouses carries several months 
as supply of each of its stock items—over 15,000 different items in 
=. Hopedale, 10,219 in Spartanburg and 8,817 in Atlanta. 

a When you need parts not carried in stock, one of the Draper 
ee plants will make them to your order and ship them to you days 
aa sooner than you can get them anywhere else. 
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Erecting, Overhauling 


and Fixing Looms 


By Frank D. Herring 


AT 


Following is the fourteenth chapter of a series of ar- 
ticles on loom fixing and loom maintenance by a practt- 
cal mill man, Accompanied by illustrations of all portions 
of the loom, this series goes into minute detail explaining 
the various motions and their settings, timings, repairs, 


Uneven or Wavy Cloth 


Under this heading I refer to cloth in which the filling 
yarn has not been layed uniformly. This is usually caused 
by a faulty let off or delivery of the warp yarn from the 
loom beam, and numerous things can and do cause this 
faulty delivery. However, uneven cloth is sometimes 
caused by faulty operation of the take up motion. It is 
also sometimes caused by excessive lost motion in the 
crank arms. When one or both of the crank arms are 
loose and the lay is turned over slowly or by hand, the 
lay will not be carried as far as when the loom is running 
full speed; and, consequently, there will be a slight 
break or opening in the uniformity of the weave or fab- 
ric. This is especially pronounced on rayon and certain 
other similar fabrics. 

To fix a loom making uneven cloth, 
following manner; 


proceed in the 
first check the crank arms, and if ex- 
cessively loose tighten them correctly. This is vitally 
necessary for numerous other reasons anyway. By close 
observation the fixer can readily determine whether the 
uneven cloth is being caused by faulty operation of the 
take up or the let off motion. If a portion of the cloth 


has the normal construction or amount of picks and a 
portion of it has thick places or too many picks, it is 


caused by faulty operation of some part of the take up 
motion. Should a portion of the cloth contain the re- 
quired number of picks and a part of it a deficiency or 
too few, the trouble will be caused by a faulty let off. 
There will be some very remote exceptions to the two 
above statements, but they will be so very unusual and 
far between that I do not consider them worthy of men- 
tion. 

Should the appearance of the cloth indicate faulty take 
up motion, proceed as follows to correct the trouble: 
check the take up roll to determine. if it is binding, or 
has excessive lost motion or wear in either of the take 
up roll bearings. Also make sure that the take up roll 
journals or spindles are well lubricated and work per- 
fectly free in the take up roll bearings. Next follow the 
entire chain of the take up gears through from the take 
up roll gear to the driving gear and make sure that they 
all work perfectly free of any binding whatsoever; and 
that all gears are meshed properly, and that the teeth 
in all gears are not excessively worn or broken. Check 
the cam shaft bearings, as a loose cam shaft bearing will 
affect the take up motion by allowing the driving gears 
to slip out of mesh. 

The above procedure applies to the positive drive take 
up motions with which most all of the late model looms 
are equipped. However, when using the old type take 
up motion, it will be necessary to check and make sure 
that the sword is tight on the rocker shaft and that the 
take up pawl brackets are correctly adjusted and thor- 
oughly tight. Also check the tip end of the take up pawl 
and the rachet gear to determine if they are excessively 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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AUTOMAT 


a Simplified No. 90 Winder 


5 


ding. 


Above — large supply package 

which reduces end breakage. This 

package is magazined in the creel, » 
providing a continuous supply of 

yarn and. eliminating stops for 

packages running out. 


Below — the No. 99 loom bobbin. 
Note parallel sides and smooth 
- surface, produced by the Traverse 
an Wheel method of controlling bob- 


The Universal’ Automatic (No. 99) winds rayon, wool, bin diameter that gives best loom 


worsted. cotton and other fibres——at a considerable saving in 
winding cost. 


results. “Layer-lock” wind is used. 


Write for new Bulletin 99 


See our 15-page catalog in 7 
REDUCTIONS IN WINDING COST COME FROM— TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
|. The winding spindle is loaded, started, stopped and unloaded 
automatically. 


2. Rotating cam permits higher winding speed, which increases 
spindle production. 


3. Magazining of large supply packages increases machine efficiency. 


4. Simplicity of design reduces maintenance and repair cost to 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
PROVIDENCE Boston Philadelphia Utica Charlotte Atlanta 
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Photo of Largest Loom pears likely that a new high record of at least 8,500,000 
bales will be made this season.” 
In the January Ist issue we carried a short note men- Exports of United States cotton totaled 145,000 bales 


tioning a loom recently installed at the Brandon Duck in November, against 195,000 bales in October and 584,- 
000 bales in November of last year. For the first four 


months of the current season exports totaled 495,000 _ = 

bales, or only 21 per cent of those in the corresponding 5 See 

7 period last season and the lowest since 1873. = 
; Exports from Brazil through October were approxi- gat 


mately one-third below those for the corresponding period 
a year earliér. Brazil already has shipped nearly twice as 
much cotton to Canada this season as in all of last season, 
the Bureau said, but United States cotton exports to Can- 


ada have been only about 40 per cent of what they were 
a year earlier. 


1940 Cotton Crop Loans $130,899 301 


Washington, D. C.—The Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced that through Jan. 6, 1941, loans made on 1940 


y crop cotton by the corporation and lending agencies ag- 
gregate $130,899,301 on 2,715,381 bales. 

a Plant in Greenville, S. C. The loom has an overall width . | 

a of 30 feet and is capable of weaving cloth up to 270 Hannah Pickett Mills Donate Two Ambulances 
a inches wide. President C. E. Hatch was kind enough to | is 

2 lend us a photograph of this loom which we are present- 7 To Britain 

4 ing here. | 

| THE TRADE-O-GRAPH 

U. S. EXPORTS 

COTTON 

UNMANUFACTURED 


NOVEMBER 

OCTOBER 

OL EQUALS 100,000 
SYMBOL BALES 
| GIFT OF HANNAH PICKETT MILLS. ROCKINGHAM NORTH CAROUIMA 
[UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | © [BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE | THROUGH AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE 


; Use of Cotton in November Reached Large 
Volume 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported that domestic cotton consumption in No- 
vember was the highest on record for that month, but 
pointed out that exports were four-fifths lower than those 
a year earlier. 

Domestic consumption of raw cotton in November to- 
taled 774,000 bales as against 719,000 bales in November 


of last year. The seasonally adjusted index of consump- mes 
titon touched an all-time high, which was 135 per cent of * Fs | ig 

Total domestic consumption in the first four months of - 


5 


the season was 2,809,000 bales, against 2,660,000 bales in eee . , 
the corresponding period last season. 

‘Trade comments,” the report said, “indicate that mill 
activity continued high through the first three weeks of 
December. 


CHT OF HAMMAN PICKETT MILLS ROCKINGHAM WORTH CAROLINA THROUGH AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE 


Shown above are two ambulances that have been do- 


nated to the British by Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
“Tf the present level of consumption continues, it ap-...ham, N.C. 
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Japanese Cotton Goods Quota Continues 

New York.—Assurances have been received here that 
Japan will not take advantage of the fact that the agree- 
ment between the two countries limiting the export of 
Japanese cotton goods'to the United States expired De- 
cember 3lst and has not been renewed, according to Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, and one signer of the original agreement in 
1937. 

‘These assurances mean that the Japanese will con- 
tinue to observe the quota restrictions that have been in 
effect for the past year, and that no alarming influx of 
Japanese cotton goods may be feared,” said Dr. Murchi- 
son. 

It is understood hére that these assurances have been 
made directly to Dr. Murchison, who was chairman of the 
American Textile Mission which visited Japan in January, 
1937. They are especially welcomed at this time when 
the broad textile demand and the stronger price structure 
of our textile markets combine to offer inducement for an 
enlarged volume of imports. Particularly is this true when 
Japan is reported to have upwards to one and one-half 
billion square yards of cotton goods in storage, a market 
for which is being sought. 

‘The present decision of the Japanese to continue a 
policy of restriction is a voluntary action, wholly unsolic- 
ited by the American industry, and designed to demon- 
strate the good will of the Japanese textile interests dur- 
ing this period of high tension between the two countries,” 
Dr. Murchison said, pointing out in addition that the 
‘Japanese action is a declaration of intention which does 
not involve any commitment on the part of the American 
industry,” | 

The original understanding between the two countries 
was arrived at in Osaka January 22, 1937. The members 
of the Mission were Donald Comer, Cason Callaway, 
Harry Bailey and Dr. Muchison, with Robert W. Philip 
acting as secretary. It was renewed, with certain revisions, 
two years later and stipulated a maximum quota of 100,- 
000,000 yards annually of Japanese cotton piece goods 
exported to the United States. 

During the entire period of the understanding, Dr. 
Murchison pointed out, “the Japanese have kept well 
within the quota limitations, thus relieving the American 
cotton textile industry of a type of competition which 
four years ago threatened disaster.” 

Within recent months the Department of Justice has 
expressed its informal opinion that the understanding is 
illegal. For this reason it was not renewed at the begin- 
ning of 1941, 


G. E. Orders 360 Million in 1939—654 Million 
in 1940 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Orders received by General Elec- 
tric Co, during the year 1940 amounted to $654,190,000 
compared with $360,748,000 for 1939, an increase of 81 
per cent, President Charles E. Wilson announced. Orders 
covering equipment for National Defense purposes 
amounted to approximately $250,000,000, with the result 
that the total volume of business in 1940 was greater than 
that for any other year in the company’s history. 

In the final. quarter of 1940, orders received reached 
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the all-time record three-months’ total of $256,380,000 
compared with $112,166,000 for the same quarter of 
1939, an increase of 129 per cent. | 


Free Cotton Goods Offer Made for New Cotton 
Cut 


Washington, D. C—The Agriculture Department has 
offered cotton growers $25,000,000 worth of free cotton 
goods if they would reduce 1941 planting sufficiently to 
cut a million bales ‘off the government's previously an- 
nounced production goal of 12,000,000 bales. 

The offer was made, Secretary Wickard said, because 
the war had virtually closed export markets; and action 
was needed to prevent further accumulation of surpluses 
under. government loans. Loan stocks now total ‘about 


_12,000,000 bales. 


Under the offer, each cotton farmer agreeing to a fur- 
ther reduction of his acreage would receive government 
stamps which could be used for purchase of cotton goods 
at regular retail stores. The stamps would be redeemed 
by the Agriculture Department. 

Farmers would receive stamps at the rate of 10 cents 
for each pound of cotton they normally would have pro- 
duced on the unplanted portion of their acreage allot- 
ment. The maximum amount of stamps would be $25 for 
sharecroppers and tenants and $50 for owner-operators of 
more than one farm, or of a farm operated by more than 
one tenant. Stamps would be divided among owners and 
tenants on the same basis they divide the crop. 

For example, a farmer with a 10-acre allotment would 
receive $25 worth of stamps if he planted only nine acres, 
assuming that his normal yield was 250 pounds per acre. 

Wickard emphasized that the offer supplemented other 
phases of the cotton control program under which farmers 
receive soil conservation and parity payments for planting 
within their acreage allotments. 


He said reductions made under the stamp plan would 


not affect a grower’s acreage allotments in 1942 or subse- 


quent years. 

Wickard said this program would be accomplished by 
an “intensive campaign” to encourage improved living 
standards among low-income cotton farmers through pro- 
duction of more garden, food and feed crops. 

The cotton stamp program, the Secretary said, should 
contribute “materially” to re-employment of labor in cot- 
ton mills, garment factories, wholesale and retail stores 
and transportation systems. 

“It means,” he said, “that not only farmers, but also 
labor, business and consumers would profit from the oper- 
ation of the program.”’ 


Ward Notes Biggest 11-Month Volume In Its 
History 


Chicago.— Montgomery Ward & Co. reports the largest 
single month’s sales in. its history, and the largest 11 
months’ volume. | 

December sales were $70,850,185, against $66,025,061 
in December, 1939, a gain of 7.31 per cent. 

The 11 months’ volume totaled $512,514,216, against 
$471,(840,169 in the 1939 period, a gain of 8.62 per cent. 
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MEADOWS Tension Pulleys 


MEADOWS TENSION PULLEYS wd M-R-C BALL BEARINGS 


40,000 UNITS IN OPERATION 
NEVER A BEARING FAILURE! 


These 40,000 units, serving 160,000 
spindles, are constantly insuring: 

1) Uniform spindle speed. 

2) Uniform twist at all times. 

3) No band slippage and no slack yarn. 


4) No damp weather, dry weather, or 
Monday morning band trouble. 


Once-a-year lubrication. 


Equipped Exclusively with 
M-R-C LUBRI-SEAL BALL BEARINGS 


Write for complete information to: 
MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


BEARING 


ROCKWELL CORPORATION. 


Executive Offices: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. — 
Factories et: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. and PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
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Cotton Mill Production Formulae 


By John T. Kersey 


Written largely for use by the beginner, or mill 
worker interested in advancement, the following 
production information may prove of interest to 
any person in the mill. Some of Mr. Kersey’s meth- 
ods and computations are unorthodox, and may in- 
voke some lively discussion. 


Cubic Inches of Full Bobbin 


The cubic inches of cotton contained on a full bobbin 
governs or determines the ounces or pounds of cotton on 
the bobbin and the sets or doffs per day of the machine. 
To determine the amount of roving or thread a bobbin 
will hold, the length of the traverse, diameter empty bob- 
bin, diameter full bobbin, and the taper at both ends has 
to be taken into consideration. The diagram or sketch, 


Fig. 4-A 


Figure 4-A, is intended to represent a full 126 slubber 
bobbin. The empty bobbin is 2-inch diameter. The 
length of the traverse 12 inches and the diameter of the 
full bobbin 6 inches. 


The cubic inches is, 


66.7854 12= 339.29” 
Less for empty bobbin and 3” taper 
262% 12-3700" 
44 7854 337.69 
The cubic inches of cotton= 

As approximate 6 cubic inch of cotton per ounce 
The cotton on full bobbin is 

263.91—6-——44 ounces 


To avoid some calculation and simplify the formula, 10 
per cent can be allowed for the taper and 12 for the 
empty bobbin, or 11 per cent each. 


For example, 


.7854& 12==339.2928 


‘Less 10 per cent for taper and 12 per cent for bobbin= 


22 per cent= (100—22(«339.2928—441 
6 


As it is necessary to know the capacity of bobbins when 
figuring the minutes required to fill the bobbins and doffs 
or sets per day, these formulas will be found very helpful 
in finding the amount of cotton the different size bobbins 
will hold. 

Spinning Bobbin Capacity 


Approximate Weight of Yarn on Full Bobbin 


Pounds 

Diameter Length of Ounces on on 
Ring Traverse Bobbin Bobbins 
214” 3.875 242 
24%” 3.138 1961 
134” 6” 1.627 1017 
154” 6” 1.294 0809 
1%” | 997 0623 


Total pounds per spindle 


pounds on bobbin 
shows doffs per day per frame 


When speaking of production in a cotton mill, we 
have reference to what the machines will produce per 
hour, day, week or longer periods of time. The produc- 
tion being reckoned in yards, cuts, hanks, ounces and 
pounds, depending on the information desired and the 
kind of machine being used. 

When calculating the production of machines having 
two or more deliveries, the production is first determined 
for one delivery, which is multiplied by the total de- 
liveries to find the production for the entire machine. 

The theoretical production is what the machine would 
produce in its allotted time if it run continuously and 
did not have to stop for any cause. 

The actual production is what it does produce, which 
is usually registered in yards or hanks by a clock driven 
by the front delivery roll. 

The actual production, divided by the theoretical pro- 
duction shows the percentage of efficiency. For example, 
if the theoretical production is 100 pounds per day of 
8 hours and the machine actually produced 90 pounds, 
the percentage of efficiency is 90—100—90%. 

The possible production is what the machine will pro- 
duce whe conditions are as favorable as possible to make 
them or with all avoidable loss overcome, such as in- 
ferior cotton, or cotton not suitable for the range of the 
counts or not mixed and blended properly, and not proc- 
essed thoroughly anywhere in the mill especially at the 
pickers and cards and drawing frames. 

Also the time lost due to carelessness. or inefficiency on 
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the part of the operatives in piecing up the broken ends. 
and other duties they are supposed to perform. 


The actual production is seldom what it could be, as a 
good many minor irregularities are not ‘given the atten- | 
tion they should have throughout the mill. 


The unavoidable loss, such as stoppage for doffing. 
cleaning and overhauling, cannot be overcome, but could 
be reduced considerably with good management, but sel- 
dom is in a large per cent of the mills. 


Calculating the production of a machine and then be- 
ing satisfied with estimating the results is not good prac- 
tice, especially if the estimate is not backed up with long 
experience, or efficient management as it is guess work 
more or less due partly to different opinion among men 
with varied experience. 


There is no doubt, and it has been learned at great 
cost to the mills, that the opening and picker departments 
are the ones to lay the foundation for maximum quality 
and quantity throughout the mill, and the majority of 
them have brought this part of the mill up to maximum 
capacity by providing themselves with the best machines 
obtainable and seeing that they have the care and atten- 
tion needed to produce the right kind of work, to assure 
success at the other processes throughout the mill. 


A mistake with some mills is that they do not have 
sufficient cleaning and picker machines to allow them 
time to keep them clean and in good operating condition, 
and keep enough laps for the cards, which necessitates 
carelessness and neglect, hence poor cleaning and evening 
which effects the running of the work and the quality 
and production of the remaining processes from cards 
to the looms. 


One great drawback is operating with card drafts much 
less than 100, which requires laps with light yardage, 
and the pickers having to run continuously with no time 
for cleaning and repairs, and in some cases the machines 
have to be speeded too high which breeds carelessness 
and neglect on the part of the machine tenders. 


For the benefit of the student it is of importance to 
state that short card drafts are not of any benefit to.the 
quality of the carding as, for example, a 50-yard lap 
made for 55-grain sliver with a card draft of 100 weighs 
39.28 pounds, and a lap 50 yards in length made for the 
same weight sliver and a card draft of 85 weighs 33.91 
pounds. 


100 50 50 
-—=39,28 


7000 | 7000 


The difference in favor of the 100 card draft is 39.28— 
33.91=5.89 pounds. 


Assuming that the picker produces 60 laps per day of 
8 hours the difference in pounds per day per machine is 
5.89 60=—=353.4. 


This gain in poundage does not effect the quality of 
the card sliver in the least. as a card licker-in will not 


have to operate on any more cotton fibres while combing | 
a 12 ounce per yard lap producing 52 grain sliver with | 
a 100 card draft than it would carding a 10% ounce | 


lap with a card draft of 85 producing the same weight | 


sliver. 


TEAMWORK 
GOOD WIRE 
GOOD FOUNDATION 


Wissco Wire has every characteristic that could be desired 


in a card wire . 


requires less frequent grinding ae 


stands up firmly to the grinder and will not hook or chip. 
Wissco Foundations are resilient. They absorb the major 
part of the strain on the wire, and because they can be 
applied more smoothly to the cylinder with greater ten- 
sion, they do not blister. : 
Wissco Clothing is the perfect combination of good wire 
and good foundation. That’s why it costs less to do a 
better job with Wissco. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


New York e@ Buffalo @ Worcester @ Chicago @ San Francisco 


Send for a free copy 
of folde a ‘How Wissco 
Card Clothing is 
Made.” It tells you 
why Wissco saves you 
money. 


Card and Napper CLOTHING 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
500 Fifth Avenue, 
Please send me copy of the Wissco Booklet. 
Name 

Firm 

Address. . 


New York, N. Y. 


State 
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BALTIMORE, Mp.—William E. Hooper & Co. are build- 
ing an addition to their cotton duck mill. 


LAUREL, Miss.—Due to discovery of a crack in the, 


flywheel, the Laurel Mills, Inc., were shut down recently 
until this defect could be repaired. 

SANForD, N. C.—-At the Wyatt Knitting Mills, a newly 
organized mill here, some additional hosiery machines and 
auxiliary equipment have been installed. This mathinery 
and equipment represents an investment of $100,000. 

Aucusta, Ga.—The Sibley Enterprise Corp. has been 
dissolved, and has. become a part of the corporate. struc- 
ture of the Graniteville Co., of Graniteville, 5S. C., of 
which Sam Swint is president. This gives the Graniteville 
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Mill News 


Mills. The houses are being erected in the rear of the 
mill on new streets recently laid out. The houses will be 
four and five-room cottages of attractive design and will 
be similar to those put up by the mill along the Charlotte 
highway just north of town a year or two ago, and will be 
connected with the city water and sewerage systems. 
Work on the houses will be rushed to completion as 
fast as possible, as they are urgently needed for operatives 
of the machinery installed in the big addition to the mill. 


GRAHAMTON, Ky.—In confiscating the property of the 
McCord Co., which operates a cotton yarn mill here, the 
Government set its purchasing price at $60,000. As a 
result of this, the company for the time being will have 
its yarns manufactured as a jobbing business, until it 


decides on what to do relative to another plant. 

This textile plant’s property was needed by the Gov- 
ernment for the enlargement of the Fort Knox military 
camp. It is understood that the Government was espe- 
cially interested in the large water supply available, as 


Co. 175,000 spindles under the one management. 


~ + 


ATHENS, GA.—The general contract has been awarded 
to John K. Davis & Son, of this city, contracting concern, 
by the Athens Cotton Mills, for the construction of a one- 


4 


story addition, to be used for warehouse purposes. It is 
reported that the addition and equipment will represent 
a cost of more than $125,000. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—A seven-story addition will be 
made to the storage warehouse of the Proximity Print 
Works on Fairview Street, which, when completed, will 
add 56,000 square feet of floor space for the storage of 
finished goods, Herman Cone, president of the company, 
states. An office addition of 30 feet to the rear of the 
present office of the Proximity Mfg. Co., two stories and 
basement, is being constructed. 


SALISBURY, N. C.-—Cartex Mills, Inc., excepting three 
small tracts, have been sold to Ben R. Rudisill, Thomas 
W. Borland, Dorothy Rudisill and Margaret Borland, ac- 
cording to a deed filed at the office of W. D. Kizziah, 
register of deeds. 

No sum was given, but the buildings, tenements, equip- 
ment and land was deeded to the two men and their wives 
in nine tracts. Borland and Rudisill are president and 
secretary, respectively, of Cartex Mills. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—-B. J. Bandy, of Dalton, Ga., has 
completed plans for erecting in Cartersville a chenille 
plant, which he plans to expand later into one of the 
largest of its kind in the world, according to President 
lames L. Knight, of the Cartersville Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A lot extending 500 feet on Erwin Street and 300 feet 
on Cook Street, has been selected as the site for the plant. 
[t will start off with places for 450 operatives, and provide 
employment for some 600 men and women. 


Fort Mii, $. C.—-Work was begun recently on 50 
new houses for operatives of Mill No. 1 of the Springs 


the mill formerly operated its plant on water power. a 


The mill operated 21 cards and 1,280 spindles, employ- 
ing 60 operatives. 

BuRLINGTON, N. C.—A new hosiery manufacturing 
concern, the J. Z. Erwin Hosiery Mills, Inc., will begin 
operation in Graham around the first of the year, it was 
announced by Mr. Erwin, who will be in active charge of 
the business. 

The new firm for the knitting of full fashioned hosiery 
will occupy quarters formerly used by Thompson Hosiery 
Mills, now of this city. 

The firm expects to employ approximately 32 persons 
at the beginning of operations with expansion as business 
warrants it. 

Mr. Erwin is a resident of Burlington and has served as 
manager of the Graham Full Fashion Hosiery Mills for 
several years. He was formerly connected with the Rufus | 
D. Wilson Knitting Mills of this city. 

GASTONIA, N. C.—-Voting stockholders of Textiles, Inc., 
large Gastonia textile manufacturing organization, have 
been called to meet January 21st to consider an amend- 
ment to the charter to provide for new issues of stock 
looking to the reorganization of the corporation and the 
dissolution of the receivership of the corporation now 
pending. 

The proposed reorganization plan calls for the issuance 
of new stock, 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock to 
holders of “A” preferred, and an issue of 4 per cent cum- 
ulative stock to holders of ‘‘B”’ preferred. The common 
stockholders will also share in the reorganization. 

There are 14 mills in Textiles, Inc. The mills are: 
Myrtle, Arkray, Arlington, Mutual, Gray, Seminole, Osce- 
ola, Victory, Winget, Myers, Ridge, Priscilla, Cora No. 1 
and Cora No, 2. 

The mills have a total of 200,000 spindles. 
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Announcement that the corporation is preparing to 
come out of receivership will be good news to the textile 
industry in this section. ; 

For several vears, after the textile slump during the 
depression, the corporation has been operating in receiver- 
ship under the Federal courts, with A. G. Myers as presi- 
dent. 

Concorp, N. C.—-An over assessment of income and 
excess profits taxes and interest in the amount of $40,741, 
in favor of the Locke Cotton Mills Co., Inc., Concord, N. 
C., John W. Clark, receiver, for 1934 was made known by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, 

The amount of $31,992 of the over assessment results 
from the allowance of an additional deduction for taxes. 
After investigation and consideration in the bureau it Is 
determined that such ‘deduction was understated in a 
prior audit. The balance of the over assessment repre- 
sents interest assessed on a‘previously asserted deficiency. 

No part of the over assessment is subject to refund. 

-McComps, Mtss.—Samuel C. Lamport, of New York, 
has been here conducting negotiations for Tesumption of 
the textile plants which have been in the doldrums for 
several years, it is learned. 7 

As he explained to newspapermen, Mr. Lamport and 
X. A. Kramer, mayor of McComb, are planning to get the 
textile plants to operating with the co-operation of labor 
and capital. Briefly, he explained the plan as entailing 
the help of workers in using 10 per cent of their wages 
for purchase of stock in the corporation. 

“The workers are in favor of doing this almost unani- 
mously,” he said. 

Details are now being perfected, it was pointed out, 
and the mills should be operating again shortly. The mills 
owned by various companies, would be outfitted with new 
machinery and would be repaired considerably under the 
plan. 

SHELBY, N. C.—Perhaps the largest of business changes 
in Cleveland County at the turn of the year was the pur- 
chase of the Buffalo Mill from I. O. Blumenthal, of Char- 
lotte, by R. J. Woods, former lessee. 

Purchase of the mill, 122 acres of land, a store building 
and 27 dwellings at a cost of $25,000 was announced by 
the new owner, who has been operating the mill on lease. 

The mill is located five miles northeast of Shelby and 
was established in 1892. Mr. Blumenthal purchased it in 
1932 and. Mr. Woods, who has spent all but three years 
since 1912 in Cleveland County, became lessee-operator 
the latter part of January, 1938. 

The mill, which now has 72 employees and a weekly 
payroll of $900 to $950, makes coarse cotton yarns. It 
has 3,100 spindles. | 

Mr. Woods said there would be no change in the oper- 
ating personnel or policies—that only the ownership was 
changing hands. 


DaLton, GA.——New full fashioned hosiery machines 
have been installed in the local plant of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills. This work was started in May and is ex- 
pected to be completed soon, as several months were nec- 
essary for the installation work. 
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So... You Too 
Are Thinking About 


Atomizer Humidifiers 


If prone to kidney trouble- 
or early change of lifé—any atom- 
izer is apt to be temperamental. 

Consider what atomizers are 
bought for—months, yes years of 


reliable performance. Continu- 


ously reliable. No falling off in 


| capacity. No premature senility. 

Consider the quality of mois- 
ture—spray so fine it is absorbed 
by room air before anyone thinks — 
about it as spray. 

Consider simplicity. Consider 
day by day—and long range efh- 
ciency in the use of compressed 
air. Consider atomizers that de- 
mand no coddling, no _ fussing 
over, no adjusting—atomizers so 
reliable, they are just taken for 


granted. 


Parks Turbomatic Se'f-cleaning 


Atomizer Humidifer Non-adj ustable 


Parks-Cramer Comp@ny 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Personal News 


T. A. Hightower has retired from the position of man- 
ager of the Kendall Co., Edgefield, S 


W. M. Allison has been promoted from overseer to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Startex Mulls, Tucapau, 


Ralph Wall,-N. C. State College Textile School grad- 
uate, has accepted a position with the du Pont Rayon 
Corp., Richmond, Va. 


Thomas I. Dashiell, superintendent of Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been named assistant treasurer of 
the company. 


Bennett Rose, formerly assistant superintendent of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., is now assistant general 
manager of Victor-Monaghan Co., same place. 


lim Gossett, formerly overseer of spinning at the Mar- 
tinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va., has been promot- 
ed to the position of superintendent. 


7 Turner, formerly superintendent of the Osprey 
nc f the Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., has been 
eli to the superintendency of the Columbus, Ga., 
plant of the company. 


Lewis M. Heflin has succeeded W. O. White as assist- 


ant secretary of the Cone Export & Commission Co., with 
headquarters in New York City. 


F. E. Darby, formerly with the Gayle plant of Springs 


Cotton Mills. Chester, S. C., is now overseer of weaving 


at the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


R. Z. Cates, president of Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 


S. C., is owner of Maplerock Jake, a pointer bird dog that 
won first place in the open all-age stake for the South 


Carolina Field Trial Association meet at Sumter, S. C.., 


recently. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


woot 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


Raymond E. Henderson has resigned as superintendent 
of the No. 1 plant of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., to 
become superintendent of the Graniteville Co., Granite- 


ville, S. C. 


John Caughman, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the Startex Mills, Tucapau, S$. C., has been appointed 
general superintendent of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 


Wm. H. Tedford, assistant manager of the Mollohon 
plant of The Kendall Co., Newberry; S. C., has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of the Kendall Mills at 
Edgefield, S. C., succeeding T. A. Hightower, retired. 


Ben Pearson, formerly superintendent of the Martins- 
ville (Va.) Cotton Mill Co., one of the Gossett Mills, has 
been Spa to the position of superintendent of Mills 
Nos. 1 and 2, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Russell B. Newton, formerly superintendent of the Co- 
lumbus, Ga., plant of the Bibb Mfg. Co., has resigned 
that position to become affiliated with the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


W.L. Nicholson, Jr., president of the Globe Mills Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., was married on December 20th to 
Miss Francesca Boswell, of New York City. They will 
live in Charlotte, N, C. 


W. O. White, after 30 years of unbroken service with 
the Cone Export & Commission Co. at Greensboro, N. C., 
retired from the post of assistant secretary on December 


31st. 


J. Ralph Clark, formerly with the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., is now manager of 
the textile plant in the Iowa State Penitentiary, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 


Frank R. Iler, Clemson College graduate, and son of 
H. H. Iler, of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has 
joined the engineering staff of the Blue Bell Globe Mfg. 
Co. and is now located in Greensboro, N. C. 


P. E. Findley, Jr., has been transferred from the assist- 
ant superintendency of the Columbus, Ga., plant of Bibb 
Mig. Co., to superintendent of the Osprey plant of the 
company at Porterdale, Ga., and general superintendent 
of all of Bibb’s Porterdale mills. 


P. E. Smith recently resigned his position with Marshall 
Field & Co., as superintendent of their Finishing and 
Bleaching olants at Spray, to accept a position with the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills as manager of their 
bleaching and finishing. 
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STARCHES 


Fon All 


_ UNIFORMITY 
QUALITY SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


BROWN BOBBINS 
Vistributed by 


Montgomery & Crawford, Inc. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, een 


W rite—Phone—Wire 


INCORPORATED 
WA K CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


BELMONT, N. 


| PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


The Fleet Line Silk and Rayon Dye Beck has all mod- 
ern improvements including stainless steel kettle and 
independent reel support PLUS the MULTI-GRIP reel 
(patent pending) which is an EXCLUSIVE Fleet Line 
product. 


This reel prevents the fabric 
from slipping but does not cut 
or damage it, as have some 


kinds of reels designed for more 
positive grip. It also eliminates 
OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT the need of lapping or cover- 


Continuous Cloth Washer 6 Stain- 

less Fulling Mill @ Dolly Washer ings, thus promoting quick color 
@ Metal Piece Dye Kettles @© Rope . . 
Soaper @ Silk Dye Beck @ Bleach changes and materially in- 
Tub @ Cloth Carbonizing Range 6 

AH Metal Pusher Mill @ Soaping Creasing production. 

Machine @ Cloth Tenter Dryer © 

Soap Distributing System @ Dry 

Fulling Mill @ Rolls @ Reels, etc. 


Further details on request. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD, INC. 


Foot of Suffolk St., Lowell, Mass. 


AGENTS: Paul A. Merriam, 11 Beerwick Lane, Edgewood, R. |.; Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N.C.; Harold C. Osler, 


6312 Sherwood Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Coley Phillips has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Revolution Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


Frank Skidmore, of Joshua L. Baily & Co., New York 
City, was recently honored with an impressive testimonial 
luncheon in honor of his 50th anniversary with the com- 
pany. 


T. Fred Bell has assumed his duties as manager of the 
Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. He had formerly, until 
some months ago, been treasurer-manager of the Victoria 
Cotton Mills there for about 20 years. ; 


W. J. Calhoun, one of the oldest employees of the West 
Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, Ala., has been placed on the 
inactive list. He was an overseer, and wlil be retained in 
-an advisory capacity. 


Robert C. Poovey, superintendent of the Burlington 
Mills plant at Newton, N. C., was married recently to 
Miss Edna Davis of Bristol, Va. Mr. Poovey is a grad- 
uate of N.C, State College Textile School. 


J. Frank Wilson, who recently moved from. Fieldale, 
Va., to Spray, N. C., to become general manager of the 
Southern mills of Marshall Field & Co., has been elected 
a member of the Leaksville-Spray Rotary Club. 


K. 
area of E. 


Bruce, supervisor of the Plant No. 2 spinning 


THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD, A. 


PRECISIUN 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


PICK 
LUG STRAPS 


Merrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., at Old Hickory, 
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Tenn., has been ordered to active duty in the U 
for one year. 
corps. 


Army 
He is a lieutenant colonel in the reserve 


W. P. Rhodes, formerly with the Carolina Process Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., has resigned to accept a position 
with the Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 
manufacturers of bedspreads and wide sheetings. 


L. F. Kelly, superintendent of the Poinsett Mill of the 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, $. C., has been elected honor- | 
ary superintendent of the Sunday School of the Poinsett 
Baptist Church for life, in honor of his 16 years’ service 
as superintendent of the Sunday School. ; 


Claude B. Williams, formerly with Marshall Field & 
Co., of Spray, N. C., and more recently with Borden 
Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., has accepted a position with the 
engineering department of Hercules Powder Co., Radford 
Ordnance Works, Radford, Va. 


Goller ee With Clinton Co. 


Harold Goller , of Greenville, has 
been appointed Greenville territory representative of the 
Clinton Co., of Clinton, lowa, with offices in the Wood- 
side Building. 

Mr. Goller succeeds the late Dana H. Alexander, who 
for years represented the Clinton firm in this area. 


Resolutions On Death of Inventor of Northrop 
Loom 

The Draper C orp., of Mass., recently 
resolutions of regret on the death at Santa Ana, Cal., « 
James Henry Northrop, who for more than 50 years had 
been associated with this organization and its predeces- 
sors. The resolutions refer to Mr. Northrop as one of 
the outstanding American inventors, especially in the 
held of textile machinery, with particular reference to his 
invention of the automatic loom which bears his name, 
and the use of which has spread throughout the world. 

Mr. Northrop was born in Keighley, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, May 1856. With a trade and some experience 
as a mechanic, he came to America at the age of 25 
and worked for a time in Boston and Woonsocket. Com- 
ing to Hopedale, Mass., to work in one of the shops of 
George Draper & Sons, Mr. Northrop showed ability as 
an inventor by developing the Northrop Spooler Guide. 

The biography given by the Draper Corp., tells of the 
effort to develop an automatic loom in its early stages 
with the Rhoads shuttle-changing device. Mr. North- 
rop sét to work by ‘himself on the same problem, and 
ultimately both the Rhoads and the Northrop shuttle- 
changers were patented. The Northrop device was given 
a mill trial in October, 1889. 

Meanwhile, he invented a self-threading shuttle and 
shuttle spring jaws to hold a bobbin by means of rings 
on the butt. This paved the way to his filling-changing 
battery of 1891—the basic feature of the Northrop loom. 

“With development of a workable warp stop motion 
by other members of the Draper organization, and mar- 
keting of the first Northrop looms in 1894, the stage was 
set for the revolution in weaving that has saved the tex- 


FOR EVERY LOAD ~~ 
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tile manufacturers and the public millions of dollars and 
led to better wages and working conditions in the indus- 
try.” 


- George P. Stone Retires After 45 Years 


Greensboro, N. C.—George P. Stone, for 39 years su- 
perintendent of Revolution Cotton Mills and 45 years an 
employee of the Proximity Manufacturing Company, re- 
tired from the superintendency December 31, it was an- 
nounced by Herman Cone, president of the company. He 
will be succeeded by Coly F. Phillips, assistant superin- 
tendent of the ‘mill for the past 11 years. 

In announcing Mr. Stone’s retirement to private life 
after almost half a century with the company, Mr. Cone 
said the former superintendent is “one of the most loyal 
and efficient men I have ever known. He knew his work 
from the bottom to the top, loved and was loved by his 
fellow workers. We will miss him in the organization and 
he will be a hard man to replace.” 

He was taught to weave and fix looms by George 


Robertson of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, | 
and on November 15, 1895, entered the Cone organiza-. 


tion when the late Caesar Cone sent him to the Asheville 
Cotton Mills at Asheville. The mills had been purchased 
a short time before from C. E. Graham. 

After a year in Asheville he was brought to Proximity 
Mills here and went to the Revolution Mill as weave 
room overseer. About a year later was promoted to the 
position of mill superintendent, the post he relinquished 
December 31st. The Sternberger interest in the mill was 
purchased by Proximity Manufacturing Company in 
1926. 


OBITUARY 
FRED R. DAVIS 


Fred R. Davis, a founder of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and advertising space buyer for the General 
Electric Co, at Schenectady for 35 years, died December 
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26th at his home in Schenectady after an illness of two 
years. He-was 64 years old. 

A man of scientific training himself, Mr. Davis was a 
pioneer advocate of accurate measurement in advertising 
and helped found the Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
1914. He served as a director from that date until his 
death and since 1927 had also been first vice-president of 


the organization. 


ROBERT C. BOGER> 


Robert C. Boger, president and general manager of the 
Boger & Crawford Co., large textile manufacturers, died 
at his home in Philadelphia from a heart attack January 
10th. He was about 60 years of age. 

Mr. Boger’s company has a large plant at Lincolnton 
and a large mercerizing plant in Philadelphia. 


JEWELL M. HOLLIS 


LaGrange, Ga—Jewell Moses Hollis, 54, died at the 
City-County Hospital here recently. 

A native of Randolph County, Ala., Mr. Hollis had 
lived in LaGrange for the past 20 years. He was overseer 
at the Unity ——— Plant of Callaway Mills. 


J. Ww ALTER WILLIAMSON 


Wilmington, N. C.—J. Walter Williamson, 66, former 
secretary-treasurer of the Bellwill Cotton Mills (no longer 


in existence), was burned fatally recently near Elizabeth- 


ton, N. C., when his car went over a steep embankment, 
overturned, and burned. Mr. Williamson was trapped in 
the car. 


GEORGE W. TIPPETT 


Spartanburg, S. C.—George H. Tippett, 76, overseer of 
weaving operations at the Arkwright Mill for the past 20 
years, died recently at his home. 

Mr. Tippett had made his home in Spartanburg bos 
more than 20 years, and was an official of the Pelzer Mills 
before moving to this city. 
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Advice to Combed Yarn Spinners 


The address of Maj. Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., 
president of the Cramerton Mills, before the an- 
nual meeting of Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association, which he has served as president 
during the past year, was very forceful and at- 
tracted unusual attention. 

Major Cramer took as his text the statement: 


“We are going to put the defense of our country ahead 
of private business.”’ 


From the address we quote the following ex- 
tracts: 


“I can think of no quicker road to disaster than to 
make national defense the football of politics. We might 
just as well march in a body into one of Mr. Hitler’s con- 
centration camps as to be belabored by a group of inex- 
perienced, hostile or vindictive politicians. There can be 
no effective co-operation without mutual confidence.” 

“I believe that our present productive facilities, utilized 
to the fullest extent, can take care of all probable govern- 
ment requirements, plus the legitimate requirements of 
our commercial customers. If this estimate is correct, it 
follows that any considerable plant expansion in our 
group would be unnecessary and a menace to the future 
welfare of the industry. All efforts toward increasing pro- 
duction should be in the direction of getting more out of 
our existing machinery by modernization, greater effi- 
ciency, better balancing, and by running more hours 
(even at time and a half for overtime, where the demand 
justifies the extra production). 
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“Let us explain to our help the urgent nature of the 
situation, and ask for their co-operation in turning out 
more and better work. Where that involves overtime, the 
extra pay should compensate for the greater drain on their 
strength and leisure. We have an adequate supply of 
skilled labor which should be fully absorbed before adding 
too many hours to shifts already working. I see no reason 
in our case why our labor should lose any social gains; on 
the other hand, I can see no justification for labor to use ~ 
the dire need of our country as a lever to secure still fur- 
ther gains. As to wages, very considerable advances have 
been made during the past few years. Perhaps here and 
there inequalities on the lower side exist which could be 
adjusted amicably and without interfering with produc- 
tion. It goes without saying that if the cost of living rises, 
or if exorbitant profits should be left to the mills (which 
seems unlikely under the existing and proposed tax legis- 
lation) wages should be adjusted accordingly.” 

“A fair profit is an essential part of the defense pro- 
gram. Without the taxes from substantial profits the gov- . 
ernment will not have the money to pay for these enor- 
mous defense purchases. The only alternative in some 
form of Communism or National Socialism, which are the 
very things we are struggling to escape. I don’t think 
procurement officials need worry too much about the gen- 
eral level of prices paid, because the government can reg- 
ulate profits by excess profits and similar forms of taxa- 
tion. We ourselves are the ones who have the most to 
fear from a too rapid upward spiralling of the price struc- 
ture; I shan’t go into that because too many of us here ° 
today remember that painful experiences of the last post- 
war period, and are fully aware of the dangers that lie in 
that sort of inflation.”’ 


A Two-Way Decision 


In a decision, rendered on January 6th, the 
United States Supreme Court held that when an 
agreement is reached with a group of employees, 
or persons who have been designated as the bar- 
gaining agency, that agreement must be put in 
writing. 

The Court admitted that the law ‘does not 
say so In so many words,” or in other words, that 
the law does not contain any provision requiring 


the signing of a contract, but being the Court 


that it is, proceeded to make the law to read as 
they wished it to read. 


The portion of the decision which was of most 


interest to us was the following: 


It is true that the act, while requiring the employer to 
bargain collectively, does not compel him to enter into an 
agreement. But it does not follow that, having reached an 
agreement, he can refuse to sign it. 

The freedom of the employer to refuse to make an 
agreement relates to its terms in matters of substance and 
not, once it is reached, to its expression in a signed con- 
tract, the absence of which, as experience has shown, 
tends to frustrate the end sought by the requirement for 
collective bargaining. 


In this statement, the Court went on record as 
holding that employers are not compelled to 


reach or enter into agreement with employees or 
their authorized representatives. 
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They say that the employer must bargain col- 
lectively, but that he is not required to reach an 
agreement with those with whom he bargains. 
This seems to mean that employers are required 
to meet with authorized representatives of their 
employees and discuss requests or demands, but 
are not required to reach an agreement with 
them. 

The Court does not state how many meetings 
or conferences must be held in order for them to 
constitute ““bargaining’’ and until there is some 
ruling upon that point, union organizers will 
claim that refusal to continue the conferences in- 
definitely, will constitute refusal to bargain. 

The important point, however, is that the 
United States Supreme Court has now definitely 
stated that employers, while they must ‘bargain 
collectively, are not required to complete the 
bargain or to reach an agreement with their em- 
ployees. | 

We would not be surprised, at some later date, 
to see the Supreme Court completely reverse its 
position and say that, although the law does not 
provide that an agreement must be reached, it 


must be done, but under the present statement it 


is not now required that collective bargaining 
must be concluded with an agreement. 


Which Reminded Us 


In a Southern newspaper we noted the follow-. 


ing editorial comment: 


It must have been a dramatic moment when France’s 
old stalwart, Marshal Petain, faced the treacherous Laval 
and the Nazi envoy, Otto Abetz, in the conference at 
Vichy. Abetz had come, with a bristling guard, to get the 
wherefores of Laval’s ousting and perhaps to insist that 
he be restored to his former place in the French govern- 
ment. 


Of what did the above incident remind us and 
of what does it remind our readers? 
Of nothing more nor less than the appearance, 


ata mill, of representatives of the National La- 


bor Relations board and their arbitrary order to 
reinstate and to pay back wages to employees 
v;ho. quit of their own accord and who were not 
justly entitled to either reinstatement or to re- 
ceive pay for the time they had remained away 
from their work. | 

In one case, a mill was arbitrarily ordered to 
pay a large sum in wages to two men who never 
at any time had been in their employ, and just as 
the Vichy Government had to yield to the Hitler 
dictatorship, so was the mill forced to yield to 
the New Deal dictatorship. 

It is the case of “the kettle calling the pot 
black,’ when men in industry in the United 
States speak of lack of freedom in the countries 
which Hitler has overrun because we are under 
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the heel of a dictatorship which has been just as 
unfair and unjust and arbitrary as that which 
exists anywhere in Europe. 

The Hitler domination is made possible by 
armed soldiers while ours exists by reason of 
courts which make decisions based upon the po- 
litical affiliations of their members rather than 
upon. law. | 

There is very little difference between an in- 
industry under our centralized government in 
the United States and the French people under 
Hitler. 


Defense Against Flu 


Not for the purpose of trying to sell a product 
but because the “flu,” which now appears to be 
spreading over the South, may send so many 
employees out of mills as to seriously affect pro- 
duction, especially upon defense orders, we call 
attention to “Pinesol,’’ manufactured by Jos. C. 
Shepard, Wilmington, N. C. 

‘Pinesol,’’ which is a distillate of pine, may 
be fed through humidifiers, used in scrubbing 
water or sprayed around walls and corners. It is 
harmless and ina diluted form may be used as a 
nasal spray. 

Some mills which used ‘“Pinesol” in former 
“flu” epidemics advise us that they had much 
less idle machinery than other mills. 


Office Edition Favorably Received 


One copy of the first Office Edition of Clark’s 
Directory of Southern Textile Mills was sent to 
each textile mill in the South other than knitting 
mills and we have been very much gratified with 
the response. 

Mills write us that the tables showing waste, 
manufacturing margin, prices per pound, loom 


production, etc., are saving them much time 


which was formerly spent in computations. 

We have been asked to add certain other 
tables to the 1941-42 which we will issue late 
next summer and we shall comply with the re- 
quests as we wish to make the Office Edition so 
useful to mill officials that it will always be 
found on office desks. 

The pocket edition of Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills, which has been popular 
with salesmen for thirty years, will have a re- 
vised edition in January, 1941. 


Favor Restricting Unions 


Dr. Gallup’s poll reports the country now more 
disposed to restrict the unions than to restrict 
business.—Greensboro Daily News. 
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The Processing 


Wool Shoddy Stock 


HE Southern Textile Industry has witnessed many 
§ yeviles over the past 40 years. 

During the past 20 years, the hosiery industry has 
erown throughout the Carolinas, Tennessee and Georgia. 

The past ten years has witnessed the phenomenal 
growth of the full-fashioned silk hosiery industry. 

There has been one newer phase of textile growth not 
so widely heralded here in the South and that is the 
steady growth and influx of new plants to create a woolen 
industry throughout the South. This gradual spread of 
the woolen industry to every Southern State has created 
interest in the wet processing operations necessary in the 
handling of wool stock. 

Many textile operators have asked, “How do you 
process raw wool and the shoddy wool stocks for: colored 
work and what are the chief types of dyeing machines 
used 

In this article, there will be a general answer to these 
inquiries that will cover the processing of wool shoddy 
stock briefly. 

Wool shoddy stock was selected, as it is used largely 
with spun rayon, cotton and natural or virgin wool stock 
in varying dmounts in practically: every type of woolen 
goods manufacture now being carried out in the Southern 
plants. 

The shoddy stock is received by a mill in bales, usually 
classified as ‘‘knits’” and “rags.”’ 
origin of stock, 


These names show the 


All stock requires carbonizing to remove vegetable 
hbers and one of the difficulties is the removal of the 
rubber “‘lastex’”’ materials and acetate rayon fibers. - Only 
the larger woolen plants have carbonizing units. This 
work is carried out usually by job carbonizing plants in 
the Eastern wool buying centers. 

‘The baled carbonized shoddy stock may be oiled and 
garnetted prior to the stripping and dyeing operations 
instead of opening a bale and entering the stock directly 
into a dyeing machine. 

To help increase the dyehouse production, many plants 
are trying to eliminate the oiling and garnetting of stock 
prior to stripping and dyeing operations, but they find 
that this may give an unevenly dyed stock. 

The oiling and garnetting of the knits and rag stock be- 
fore stripping and dyeing is advisable wherever the re- 


J. T. MacAden 


volving type or rotary dyeing machines are used, as the 


rag and knits stock, unless garnetted, will tangle up into’ 


large balls which are very difficult to strip uniformly and 


to dye level and evenly, thus giving unevenly dyed stock. 


with which it is difficult to make the necessary stock 
blends for the manufacturing departments. 


If a wool dyehouse is equipped with the older type of 


wool dye vats where the stock is poled or the wool raw 
stock machines, the carbonized shoddy stock can be 
stripped and dyed in either of these processing units with- 
out excessive tangling. 

The dyed stock can then be oiled and garnetted ready 
for the manufacturing departments, thus saving the labor, 
time costs and expense of oiling. 

Cotton raw stock machines could probably be adapted 
to the dyeing of wool shoddy stock by building supporting 


Courtesy Franklin Process Co. 
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inner frames to place midway of dye lots. These inner 
frames to have proper circulation holes and thus prevent 
over packing of the shoddy stock during the loading of a 
cotton type raw stock machine. 

By making these changes, a cotton raw stock machine's 
capacity would be reduced 25 to 30% for proper dyeing 
_ of the stock. 

The stripping and dyeing operations for shoddy stock 
are carried out along the following routines: | 


A Ammonia Sour—2-5% Ammonia. 

Give steady boil for 30-60 minutes, drop bath and 
give cold running wash. 

Strip Bath—Bring up in fresh bath and add: 1%4- 
3% Sulfuric Acid Conc., raise to boil and add slowly 
3-6% Zinc Sulfoxylate Formaldehyde (normal 
type), (stripping agent). Run at boil until stock is 
properly stripped, drop bath and in fresh bath, add 
sufficient ammonia to neutralize the residual acid 
remaining in stripped stock. 


Precautions to observe for proper stripping: 

1. The use of a glass pH electrode unit is advisable 
wherever a plant has a competent textile chemist for 
checking all steps during the stripping operations. If 
glass pH electrode is not available, then various 
chemical test papers should be used to determine 
whether sufficient amount of sulfuric acid has been 
added to. bath after ammonia wash to make the 
stock correctly acid and to check other chemical 
operations in plant wet processing. 


2. The addition of the stripping agent (Zinc Sulfoxy- 
late Formaldehyde) to a bath that is a neutral or 
alkaline bath will secure only partial stripping. Pre- 
cautions also must be observed to prevent too great 
an addition of sulfuric acid, as excess acid in the 
bath will cause the stripping agent to decompose too 
quickly and not give a satisfactory strip as when the 
bath is kept slightly acid and if necessary an addi- 
tion of both acid and stripper are preferably made 
to secure a full strip. : 


The stripping bath must test acid when the strip- 
ping is completed, otherwise a dyer may be fooled 
and think he has obtained a strip on the stock when 
in reality the wool color will oxidize back in the 
acid dye bath and cause serious trouble on shades 
requiring stripping and redyeing a lot. 


4. A quick test to determine when a lot is actually 
stripped or not, is to take a swatch of stock, neu- 
tralize it in weak ammonia, then place in a weak 
acid solution, wash free of acid, then check for 
stripped shade against lot from machine. If there is 
no change of shade, a dyer can rest assured the 
shoddy stock is properly stripped ready for giving 
ammonia wash and the dyeing operations. 


Dyeing the Stock—On light shades by using the better 
quality acid colors, the addition of a chrome bath is 
eliminated and helps the dyer to step up production. For 
medium to heavy shades, it is necessary in a majority of 
shades to run a chrome bath on selected fast to fulling 
chrome colors. 


Dyeing Procedure—Light Shades—The stripped goods 
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are dyed at a light boil for 30 minutes with acid colors 
(selected acid and chrome types) and 5-10% Glauber’s 
salt.: Then 1'4-3% acetic acid—56%-—added slowly, 
bath run at light boil for 30 minutes, sampled for shade, 
if satisfactory, bath dropped and running wash ready for 
extraction and drying. For some light colors, the acetic 
acid is replaced partly with 1% sulphuric acid so as to 
obtain full exhaust of colors. 

For medium to heavy shades the stripped goods are 
dyed with Glauber’s, acetic and sulfuric acid for 45 min- 
utes, steam cut off and 1 to 24% bichromate of soda is 


Courtesy Riggs & Lombard. 


added in a diluted solution slowly to dyebath, run for 30 
minutes at light boil and stock sampled for shade. 

Some dyers prefer to sample for shade before adding 
bichrome on this afterchroming bath, but it saves time to 
be able to carry through the dyeing operation without 
this delay. | 

The dyed stock is washed, ready for finishing. 

Names of Normal Zinc Sulfoxylate Formaldehyde 
makers: 

Protolin—Rohm & Haas Co, 

Decroline—General Dyestuff Corp. 

Sulfoxite S—-DuPont Co. 


Parolite—Royce Chemical Co. 
Rhoplex Resins By Rohm & Haas 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has recently is- 
sued a 20-page booklet on Rhoplex Resins for Fabric 
Finishing. In explaining the difference between Resin 
and Rosin, the booklet says that rosin is a natural product 
obtained by distillation of crude pine tar, and is a specific 
term which applies only to this one material, Resin, it 
points out, is a general term applied to a large range of 
non-crystalline materials. More specifically, it refers to 
synthetic organic film-forming materials, such as the 
polyacrylates, which are synthesized. and. polymerized 
under carefully controlled conditions so as to insure an 
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absolutely uniform product. The acrylic esters are low 
boiling liquids which are distilled and purified before be- 
ing polymerized to clear, tough resins. 


The booklet lists the general properties of the RHoplex 
resins, with illustrations to show their applications and 
advantages to be gained through their use. Quoting: 
“Among the effects more commonly sought are perma- 
nence of finish, better color value, greater luster, increased 
tensile strength, increased abrasion resistance, non-slip- 
page of yarns, together with freedom from odor, and dis- 
coloration upon ageing.’ 


Fastness To Atmospheric Gases of Dyes On 
Cellulose Acetate Rayon—A. A. T. C. C. 
Method 


Test Specimens: Four specimens shall be cut from the 


fabric to be tested. One specimen shall be washed in a 


soap solution (containing 5 g. of 88% neutral soda soap 
per liter of water of approximately zero hardness) for 15 
minutes at 100° F., rinsed in warm water and allowed to 
dry in the air. One specimen shall be immersed in cold 
Stoddard solvent for 15 minutes, squeezed, and allowed to 
dry in the air. One specimen shall be immersed in cold 
perchlorethylene for 15 minutes, squeezed, and allowed to 
dry in air. The fourth specimen shall be retained in its 
original condition. 


Apparatus: .The apparatus shall consist of an enclosed 
metal chamber, connected by a metal pipe to a lighted 
gas-burner in such a manner that the burnt gases from the 
burner pass directly through the chamber. Either natural 
or manufactured gas may be employed.* 


Procedure: Samples of the four specimens, each meas- 
uring at least one inch square, shall be suspended freely 
in the chamber together with a “control sample” ** of a 
standard acetate rayon dyeing of known sensitiveness to 
gas fumes. The gas burner shall be lighted, and the flame 
adjusted so that the temperature in the chamber does not 
exceed 140° F. The sample shall remain in the chamber 
until the “control sample” shows a change of shade cor- 
responding in degree with that of a “standard fading.” 
*** The samples shall then be removed from the chamber 


and immediately compared with the respective unexposed 


portions. 


Evaluation: 
shade shall be considered to have satisfactory resistance 
to atmospheric gases. A sample which shows as much 
alteration of shade as the control sample must be regard- 
ed as definitely sensitive to atmospheric gases. 


*Any type of apparatus which conforms to these specifications 
may be used. It is strongly recommended that a motor driven fan 
be installed in the chamber to keep the fumes well distributed, 
and that a grid of iron wire be placed over the gas burner, as this 
will accelerate the production of oxides of nitrogen, which are 
responsible for the fading of the dyes. A complete description of 
a typical apparatus which has proven satisfactory will be published 
soon in the American Dyestuff Reporter. 


**The “control sample” shall consist of a 1 per cent dyeing of 
Celanthrene Brilliant Blue FFS (or its equivalent) on acetate ray 
on satin. 


_ ***The “standard of fading” shall consist of a silk fabric dyed 
with stable dyes to imitate the color of the “control sample” after 
it has been exposed to average atmospheric conditions for a period 
of six months. Samples of both the “control sample” and the 
“standard of fading” are available on request to C. A. Seibert, 
P. O. Box 386, Wilmington, Del. 


A sample which shows no alteration of 
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New Reference Book On Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals 

An attractive as well as comprehensive reference book, 
“Synthetic Organic Chemicals,’ containing data on the 
properties and uses of 142 industrial organic chemicals, 
has been published by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 East 42nd Street, New York City. This 96- 


page book is a completely revised and enlarged tenth | 


edition. It includes six new chapters and contains infor- 
mation on 66 products not described in any previous edi- 
tions. Much of the contents of this new book are not 
obtainable from any other source and many of the chem- 
icals were not previously known to industry. 

Each synthetic organic chemical is classified and de- 
scribed in accordance with the characteristic group to 
which it belongs. The chemicals thus dealt with include 
practically every major family of organic chemicals— 
alcohols, glycols, ethers, oxides, alcohol-ethers, esters, 
ketones, aldehydes, acids, anhydrides, chlorinated com- 
pounds, amines, penetrants, ““Carbowax’’ compounds, syn- 
thetic resins, activated carbons, and hydrocarbon gases. 

Copies of the book may be obtained without cost from 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 


Dye Padders Now Being Pneumatically Loaded 


Instrumentation for the pneumatic loading of dye-pad- 
ders and similar squeeze roll machines, already in use in 
more than twenty textile mills, is said to be meeting with 
favor because of advantages offered over earlier loading 
methods. The pneumatic system is simple in principle 
and in operating use. Compressed air from the mill sup- 
ply line is piped to two cylinders, one located at either 
end of the squeeze roll. On the control panel, located 
wherever may be most convenient for the operator, an air- 
switch cuts the air supply on or off; or if desired, reverses 
the air force, giving the top roll a pneumatic lift. The 
exact pressure applied by each cylinder is determined by 
the setting of a Foxboro Airdron Regulator, a high-sensi- 
tivity valve specially designed for use on dead-end service. 
A two-pen gauge makes a continuous record of the day’s 
operations, showing the duration of each run and exactly 
what pressure was applied at each end of the roll. When 


independent loading of the two ends is not required, one. 


Airdron regulator will supply uniform equalized pressure 
at both ends, and a single-pen gauge is satisfactory. 


New Electron Microscope Expected 
To Reveal Secrets of Dyestuffs, 


Resins, Catalysts 


MERICA’S first commercially. built electron micro- 
A scope, which enables scientists to picture minute 

objects at 100,000 times natural size, is now being 
operated in the Stamford Laboratories of the American 
Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn., according to an an- 
nouncement made January 15th by the company. Al- 
though several experimental microscopes of the kind have 
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been built and used, the first American commercial in- 
strument is being used by American Cyanamid’s scientists 
to develop new chemicals for industry and medicine. The 
instrument was developed and built by the RCA Research 
Laboratories in Camden, N. J. 

Results already obtained by American Cyanamid re- 
search workers in the study of pigments used in the paper 
industry (precipitated chalk and magnesium oxide) show 
that infinitely fine particles of these materials possess the 
same crystalline structure in small as in large pieces. This 
disproves the theory widely held heretofore that such 
pigments lose their crystalline character when precipitated 
as infinitesimally fine particles. 


Photographs made directly in the electron microscope 


show the object magnified 20 to 30 thousand times. How- 
ever, details are so clearly pictured in these photographs 
that they can be readily enlarged to give a total useful 
magnification of 100,000 times natural size. An average 
human hair subjected to such huge magnification would 
appear to have a diameter as great as California’s giart 
trees, and an object an inch long so magnified would ap- 
pear to be more than one and one-half miles in length! 
The limit of magnification of the best optical microscopes 
is about 1,000 times natural size. 


Photographs made in preliminary tests of the instru- 
ment show what are presumed to be individual giant 
molecules, the shapes and sizes of colloidal particles, and 
intimate details of certain types of bacteria, which the 
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weaker power of optical microscopes could not reveal. 
Individual giant molecules of poly-vinyl chloride resin 
have been pictured with the aid of the electron micro- 
scope. Particles of colloidal carbon appear generally 
spherical in shape and on a diameter of about four ten- 
millionths of an inch. Photographs of anthrax baccilli, 
germs of pneumonia and typhoid bacteria show these to 
possess strangely intricate structures. These micro-organ- 
isms apparently are not the simple bits of jelly-like sub- 
stance seen by customary light microscopes. 
Applications of the new instrument in the American 
Cyanamid laberatories are expected-to uncover new and 
important facts about the action of catalysts, which mys- 
teriously promote chemical reactions; about the action of 
chemicals on the bacteria of disease, since it may be 
possible to see how the drug actually killed the germ: 
and about the nature of synthetic resins and the processes 
by which they are formed. Other fields in which the lab- 
oratory is actively engaged, and to which the new instru- 
ment will be applied, include the flotation of ores and the 
recovery of metals by cyanidation; the manufacture of 
special chemicals used in the leather and paper industries: 
the treatment of textiles; rubber chemicals and their 


action in prolonging the useful like of rubber goods; syn- ’ 


thetic resins, and plastics and enamels into which they 
enter; insecticides and fungicides, important to agricul- 
ture in the control of insects and diseases of plants; fer- 


-tilizers and plant hormone substances; and a wide variety 


of chemical products, many of which are made from the 
company’s basic raw material, calcium cyanamide. 

The image of the object examined is obtained by plac- 
ing a fluorescent screen, similar to that used with x-rays 
and in television receivers, in the path of the electrons. 
The screen glows in proportion to the density of the elec- 
tron stream striking it and thus reveals the magnified 
image. A photographic plate can be substituted for the 
fluorescent screen to take a picture of the object. Ordi- 
narily the magnification of the contact print from the 
photographic plate is about 10 to 30 thousand times nat- 
ural size. However, the details of the object are so clearly 


delineated that the photograph can easily be enlarged 


many times to give a final magnification of one to two 
hundred thousand times. | 

The smallest distance that has so far been clearly re- 
vealed by the electron microscope is about 30 Angstrom 
units (about one ten-millionth of an inch). This is shorter 
than the dimensions of the molecules of synthetic resins 
as deduced from indirect measurements. Thus the size of 
large molecules may be actually measurable by means of 
the new instrument. | 


New Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


DU PONT DYESTUFFS DIVISION presents “Polyform” Blue 
RF, a formaldehyde-aftertreated direct color. It is recommended 
as a ground shade on viscose process rayon which is to be subse 
quently discharged. It is slightly greener in shade than ‘“‘Polyiorm” 
Blue 2RF (P. A. F.) and therefore better suited to the production 
of navies. On rayon it shows very good fastness to washing at 
160° F., light, perspiration and pressing. 

“Diagen” Red Violet DR is a stabilized azoic printing color suit- 
able for application to cotton. It produces reddish shades of violet 
which possess good fastness to washing, power laundering with 
chlorine and hot pressing. 


“Sulfogene” Brilliant Green 4GX Conc. is a sulfur color which 
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produces bright yellowish shades of green. It is similar in all its 
properties to the older type “Sulfogene” Brilliant Green 4GX ex- 
cept that i tis much more soluble and is therefore better suited to 
use in circulating liquor type machines. Suitable for application 
to cotton rawstock, yarns or piece-goods. Recommended for wash- 
able fabrics such as denims and ginghams, as well as awnings and 
upholstery materials. 
“Sulfogene” Brilliant Blue RCF is a sulfur color which possesses 
fastness properties similar to those of “Sulfogene” Brilliant Blue 
3GCF. However, it produces redder shades of blue than the older 
type. It is recommended for both cotton and rayon and is suitable 
for practically all types of machine dyeing as it levels and pene- 
trates well. 
“Pontachrome Fast Red 2RL” is a chrome dyestuff with light 
resistance that is comparable to that of the best chrome reds. 


Suitable for shading purposes in the dyeing of upholstery fabrics, 


men’s wear worsteds for suitings and overcoatings and other types 
of woolen goods requiring good all-round fastness. Very good re- 
sistance to acetic acid, crocking dry heat, acid perspiration, steam- 
ing cold water and cold water spotting. Resistant to stoving, full- 
ing, hot moist pressing, alkaline perspiration, washing, salt and 
boiling water and dry cleaning. 


DU PONT FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION presents “Metha- 
crol” BE, a stiffening and bodying agent that is compatible with 
polyvalent metal ions and with cationic surface active agents. 
Adapted to use in finishing operations where these materials are 
present in high concentrations. Substantive to wool, silk, cotton, 
nylon, viscose process rayon and cellulose acetate rayon, It can be 
applied from a dilute bath by exhaustion. 


‘““Methacrol”’ NH is a finish for nylon hose which imparts snag- 
resistance and a delustering finish. It is a stable milk-white fluid 
dispersion that is compatible with metallic ions, but not with soaps 
or other soap-like surface active agents. The finish adds body to 
the stockings to permit satisfactory packaging. It is durable to 
washing. 


‘“Methacrol” SH is recommended for use either alone or in com- 
bination with “Aridex’’ WR and/or “Aridex’”’ WP (Pat.) on silk 
hosiery. It has a very strong delustering effect on the fiber, being 
more active in this respect than ‘““Methacrol’ NH. When used with 
starch (or gelatin) and “Aridex,” excellent water repellency and a 
good body are obtained. By varying the percentages of these mate- 
rials, almost any desired hand can be produced. © 


GENERAL DYESTUFF presents “‘Sulphon Yellow RS Extra,” 
an acid yellow producing fairly bright shades. Dyeings possess 
fairly good to good fastness to light, good fastness to washing and 
to perspiration, and good to very good fastness to fresh and sea 
water. Recommended for dyeing of knitting yarns for sweaters 
and bathing suits, and also of loose wool for blankets. 


“Soromine FW Paste” is a softening and finishing agent suited 
for use on rayon, rayon mixtures and cotton. It is a white paste 
of neutral reaction, readily soluble in water. It is not cation-active 
and can be applied directly from the dyebath, to impart a soft, 
smooth handle, which is not affected by cold rinsing. Cannot be 
used in the same bath with basic dyestuff. May be used in place 
of soap in dye liquors, particularly when only hard water is avail- 
able. 


“Palatine Fast Blue GGNA-CF” is an acid dyestuff which pos- 
sesses fastness properties approaching closely those of the chrome 
colors. Very satisfactory level dyeing and fastness properties and 
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easy to apply. Suited for piece goods and on yarns of all kinds, 
especially knitting, hosiery, and carpet yarns, and further, on loose 
wool and slubbing which is to be given a light fulling. May be 
used for producing fast shades on silk. 

“Rapidogen Navy Blue FFR” produces particularly fine navies, 
brighter and redder than those obtainable with such dyes as Rapi- 
dogen Blue N. Good stability and dissolves readily without the 
addition of solvents. Develops more rapidly and couples com- 
pletely during a short acid ageing. 

“Benzoform Blue Green BA Conc.” is a direct color recommend- 
ed for the dyeing of cotton and, particularly, of rayon. When 


aftertreated with formaldehyde and acetic acid, in the usual man- 


ner for Benzoforms, it produces fairly bright, very bluish shades 
of green of comparatively good fastness to washing, to water and 
to perspiration. Well suited for materials which require a degree 
of fastness to wet processing beyond that obtainable with the 
average direct color. 


“Amido Yellow EA-CF”’ is an acid color possessing very good 


level dyeing properties as well as very good light fastness. Well 
suited for dyeing of both piece goods and yarns. In combination 
with other fast to light and well levelling acid colors such as 
Alizarine Direct Blue AGG and ARA, Alizarine Supra Blue A, 
Fast Light Red BA, Supra Light Rubine BLA, and Anthralan Red 
B, it finds extensive application in the production of mode shades 
on ladies’ dress goods, draperies, upholstery, and hats. Suitable for 
use on materials that are subsequently rubberized. 


“Benzoform Rubine BA” is an acid color suitable for application 
on the various forms of wool. Recommended for dyeing knitting 
and hosiery yarns, and articles which must possess good fastness 
to washing and, at the same time, good fastness to light. Dis- 
chargeable to a clear white with Rongalite C. 

“Supramine Red BBLA” is a direct dyeing color which is rec- 
ommended for use on cotton, and particularly on rayon. When 
aftertreated with formaldehyde and acetic acid, it produces bluish 
shades of red of comparatively good fastness to washing, to water 
and to perspiration. Adapted for dyeing of materials which re- 
quire fastness to wet processing beyond that obtainable with ordi- 
nary direct colors. Suitable for discharge work and machine dye- 
ing. Leaves acetate rayon effect threads practically white, stains 
acetate rayon surfaces slightly and silk effects considerably. 


E. F. HOUGHTON offers “Cerfak,”’ a combined wetting-out 
agent and detergent. Soluble in all practical proportions in water 
and operates in acid, alkaline or neutral solutions. Highly concen- 
trated; very few operations require more than a .2 per cent solu- 
tion; some processes require only .05 per cent solution. Agent for 
getting out or penetrant, scouring, detergent, emulsifying, dispers- 
ing; stable. Used on cotton, wool, rayon, silk and miscellaneous 
fibers. 


“Certak G” is a wetting-out and detergent agent, soluble in prac- 
tically all proportions in water. An efficient wetting-out, scouring, 
dispersing, penetrating and dye bath levelling agent which is used 
to replace soaps, sulphonated oils, fatty alcohol sulphates, sulpho- 
nated amids and esters in operations requiring these properties. 
Similar to Certak, described above, on the same fibers. 


“Surfax W. O.” is a liquid oil product used as a wetting-out 


and softening agent. It has no detergent properties. Recommend- 
ed for wetting-out and dyeing of hosiery; cotton, wool, rayon, and 
silk yarns; underwear and piece goods; sanforizing; softening. Not 
affected by soda ash, but caustic soda in any appreciable concen- 
traton destroys its wetting-out action. Faster wetting-out action 
than most, particularly at temperatures above 120° F. 
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Consumption of Cotton 
Increases in December 


Washington — The ‘Coan Bureau 
has reported that cotton consumed 
during December totaled 775,472 
bales of lint and 104,536 of linters, 
compared with 744,088 of lint and 
108,117 of linters during November 
last, and 650,123 and 105,329 during 
December a year ago. 


Cotton on hand December 31 was 
reported held as follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,- 
833,864 bales of lint and 499,555 of 
linters, compared with: 1,682,278 of 
lint and 453,422 of linters on No- 
vember 40 last, and .1,861,406 and 
404,802 on December 31 a year ago. 


In public storage and at compress- 

15,046,513 bales of lint and 76,- 
269 of linters, compared with 14,- 
727,234 of lint and 70,288 of linters 
on November 30 last,.and 14,579.- 
390 and 166,110 on December 31 a 
year ago. 


Imports during December totaled 
5,906 bales, compared with 12,026 
bales during November last, and 9,- 
667 during December a year ago 


December exports totaled 107,375 
bales of lint and 2,181 bales of lint- 
ers, compared with 144,710 of lint 
and 1,653 of linters during November 
last, and 806,720 and 24,992 during 
December a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during De- 
cember numbered. 22,817,658, com- 
pared with 22,685,968 during No- 
vember last; and 22,780,406 during 
December a year ago. 

Cotton consumed during December 
included: In cotton-growing states, 
665,265 bales, compared with 638,- 
767 during November last, and 553.,- 
042 during December a year ago; and 
in New England states, 89,034 bales, 
compared with 83,069 and 78,842. 

Cotton on hand December 31 in- 
cluded: 
establishments, in 
1;535,572 
bales, compared with 1,449,510 on 
November 30 last, and 1,594,808 on 
December 31 a year ago; and in New 
England states, 254,179 bales, com- 
pared “with 193,365 and 216,580. 


In consuming 
cotton - growing states, 
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Houghton Wool Co. 80 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 15 

I 
Ideal Machine Ca. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 

J 
Jacobs Mfg. Co.. Inc., FE. H. Front Cove! 
Jenkins Metal Co. : 
Johnson Chemical Co. 

h 
Keever Starch Co. 59 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co. 60 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Hotel Lincoln 

Link-Belt Co. 

Loper, Ralph 


Manhattan Rubber Co. 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
Mecklenburg Hotel .. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Mill Devices Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford 
Moreland Sizing Co. 
Morton Chemical Co. 


N 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


National Lead Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 

& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Noble, Roy 

Norlander Machine Co. 
Norma-Hoffnian Bearings Corp. 


Old Dominion Box Co... Inc. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Pabst Sales Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Pawtucket ne Ring Co. 
Pease & Cp.. 
Penick & 
Piedmont Processing Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 


S 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s Sons Corp.. C. G. 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Shepard, Jos. C. 
Sherwin-Williams 0. 
Sirrine & Co.. 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Staley Sales Corn. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

Sterling Ringe Traveler Co. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Stodghill & Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co.. The 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Todd, Inc.. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co.. 


Valentine & Co... J. W. 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Vietor Ring Traveler Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


Ww 


WAK. Ine. 

Walker Mfe. Go. 
Watson-Williams Mfe. Co. 
Wellington. Sears Co. 

White & Co.. G. A, 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinnine Ringe Co. 
Wickwire Svencer Steel Co. 
Windle & Co.. J. H. 

Wolf & Co... Jacques 
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Classified 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


alist 
ecialis S 


TIME STUDY MAN 


Experienced in point system and 
piece work wage incentive installa- 
tions in cotton and woolen spin- 
ning, weaving and finishing depart- 
ments. 


their experience, age, recent photo- 
| graph, names of past and present 
employers, who will not be. con- 
tacted without applicant’s permis- 

sion. State salary desired. Location 
| —middle South. Selection to be 
| made at early date. 


“TIME STUDY” 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


| 

| One 5 ft. Slasher Cylinder, standard 
width, in good condition. 


Mills Mill, 
) Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as Cloth Room Fore- 
man by a practical cloth room man. 
References as to ability and character 
from men in both Carolinas. Address 
“Cloth Room,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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epartment 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre 
) Brooms are those who FIRST used 
) them LONG ENOUGH to become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 
) Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON | 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


| WANT TO BUY 


Several thousand used Loom Reeds 
of any dent per inch and length, 
also Heddle Frames and Heddle 
Eyes. 
Howard Bradshaw 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


WANTED 


Narrow Fabric 
and 
Ribbon Looms 
Address “FIBER,” 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


| 
| 
Applicants should furnish details of ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OVERSEER OR WEAVE ROOM FORE- 
MAN—Technical man with 10 years’ 
practical experience on rayon and ace- 
tate piece goods. Specialized on crepes, 
satins, combinations, etc. Can success- 
fully plan and follow work through mill. 
Now employed but desire change Febru- 
ary Ist. Can furnish excellent references 
from former employers. Record open for 
inspection. Inquiries invited. Address 

‘Practical,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


ATTRACTIVE POSITION OPEN—Capa- 
ble young man, preferably 35 to 40 years 
old, fully experienced in the manufac- 
turing and finishing of cotton goods 
such as denims, hickories, coverts, suit- 
ings, etc., who has had experience as 
supe rintende nt, or assistant superinten- 
dent: to assist the General Manager in 
his supervision and control of manufac- 
turing operations. Address your reply to 
B. F. Berman, Treas. and Gen. Mer., 
Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


FOR SALE 


218 Model L 90” Sheeting Looms—Belt Drive. 
2 Saco-Lowell Breakers—No. 4—with 18 extended apron—1924. 
1 Saco-Lowell One Process Picker—1929. 


2 5-Cylinder Johnson Slashers—Cotton Systems-—1936. 


J. S. FALLOW & CO. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. | 
Phone 2-2195 


Conveyor Pipe and Separators 

Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 

| 

| 


Brazilian Mfr. Here To Buy 


$100,00 of Spinning Machinery 


Francisco Vasconellos, Brazilian 
fabric manufacturer, arrived recently 
in New York from Rio de Janeiro, 
stating he had a blank check for 
$100,000 to buy spinning machinery 
needed for the manufacture of a new 
fabric, a linen substitute called Caroa, 
which, he said, he had invented. 

Mr. Vasconellos came here in the 
Lloyd-Brasiliero liner Buarque. 


Jobs in Textile Dyeing and 
Finishing in 1939 Below 1937 
Washington. - Manufacturers dye 

ing and finishing textiles, except 

woolen and worsted, reported a slight 
decrease in employment and wages 
for 1939 as compared with 1937, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures com- 
piled from returns of the Census of 

Manufacturers for 1939 and released 

by William Lane Austin, director of 

the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The industry designated “dyeing 
and finishing cotton, rayon, silk, and 
linen textiles’ covers establishments 
engaged primarily in the bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, finishing or other- 
wise converting fabrics of cotton, 
rayon, silk, and linen or mixtures of 
these fibers, and the dyeing and fin- 
ishing of yarn and thread of cotton, 
rayon, silk and linen. The “cloth 
sponging and miscellaneous special 
finishing” industry covers establish- 
ments primarily engaged in sponging 
cloth and in waxing cloth and buck- 
ram. 

The wage earners primarily en- 
gaged in manufacturing in this indus- 
try group in 1939 were 63,048, a de- 
crease of 2.7 per cent compared with 
64,781 reported for 1937, and their 
wages, $65,596,190 were less than the 
1937 figure, $68,342,636, by 4 per 
cent. 

Employees of the plants reported 
as engaged in distribution and con- 
struction activities in 1939 are not 
included in this preliminary report 
but will be included in the final re- 
port, 

The value of products of these in- 
dustries for 1939 amounted to $294,- 
849,543. 
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279 Union St. 


COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


Your PACKAGING 


Each unit, in lines of products in 


maintains an art which the package sales appeals 
department and have been coordinated, works con- 
a creative staff 1 b d 
for deveioving sistently to increase bran recogni- 
both individual tion of all the products in the line. 
and coordinated : : 

package designs. Through coordinated packaging, 
This service is the effect of advertising is carried 


yours without 


over from advertised to non-adver- 
obligation. 


tised items. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 
LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA Song 

Martinsville Va. Charlotte. N.C. Kinston, 

Winston-Salem. N. C. Burlington. N. C. Asheboro. N. C 


CONSTRUCT & 
Small things loom up event 
ually. TRAV'ELERS are 
small but very important in 
final results. Don't be satis 
fiect. 


rRY STERLING 
Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box .443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


JTERLING RING TRAVELER CO 
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World Cotton Output Declined Slightly in 
1939-40 


New York.—World production of commercial cotton in 
the 1939-40 season was slightly smaller than in the pre- 
vious season, due to a moderate decrease in the United 
States crop, according to a review of the 1939-40 season 
contained in the thirteenth Cotton Year Book of the New 
York Cotton Exchange just issued. World consumption 
of American cotton registered an appreciable increase 
over consumption in the previous season, but world use 


of foreign growths showed a substantial decrease, with 


the result that world consumption of all cottons was very 


slightly smaller than it was in 1938-39. However, since 


world consumption of all cottons in 1939-40 was in excess 
of production, the world carryover at the end of the sea- 
son was smaller than that at the end of the previous sea- 
son, 

The world produced 27,367,000 bales of the staple in 
the 1939-40 season as against 27,504,000 bales in the 
orevious season. Production of American cotton aggre- 
gated 11,516,000 bales as against 11,665,000, while pro- 
duction of foreign growths totaled 15,851,000 as against 
15,839,000. The moderate decrease in the domestic crop 
was due entirely to a small reduction in acreage, since the 
average yield per acre was somewhat larger than that 
recorded in 1938-39. Production by foreign cotton grow- 
ing countries in the aggregate held practically unchanged, 
increases in numerous countries being offset by decreases 
India and China. 

World consumption of all cottons in 1939-40 tota!ed 
28,461,000 bales, compared with 28,507,000 in the pre- 
vious season. World mills increased their use of American 
cotton over that in thé‘ previous season by ‘1,627,000 
bales, but they decreased their consumption of foreign 
rrowths by 1,673,000 bales. With the exception of the 
Continent, all major divisions of the world industry used 
more American cotton in 1939-40 than in the previous 
season, but only domestic mills and mills in “elsewhere” 
countries increased their use of foreign growths. The 


vorld carryover of all cottons at the end of the 1939-40 » 


season was 20,454,000 bales, as against 21,633,000 the 
yrevious year. 


Delta Urged To Grow Less Extra Long Cotton in 


Greenwood, Miss.—A year-end forecast that the “de- 
mand for Delta cotton will continue throughout the first 


half of 1941 is made by W. M. Garrard, chairman of the 


Staple Cotton Co-operative Association. 


In a report to the Association’s board, Mr. Garrard 


/cautions growers against over-planting next spring of the 


seed that produces extra long staples, 1'4-inch and longer. 


| There is now a surplus of this fancy cotton, he points out, 


' whereas the supply of high grade or white cotton in the 


current crop is limited. 


Mr. Garrard says in part: 

‘Mills are running at capacity, and apparently the de- 
mand for cotton goods will continue unabated, in which 
case there will be full consumption of Delta cotton during 


the early months of 1941 and a high rate of consumption 


will probably continue through the entire year. 
“Our records indicate that only about 60 per cent of 


ay 


the cotton ginned to December Ist was high grade or 
white cotton, and it becomes apparent that high grade 
desirable cotton in the current crop is limited. 

‘As to the medium grades’of Delta cotton, we feel 
there will be some appreciation in value for this cotton as 
the season progresses. With the extremely limited supply 
of high grade staples and the broad demand for such cot- 
ton, it appears to be only a matter of time until mills 
must turn to the better class of the medium qualities to 
fill their requirements later in the season. 


‘At this time we have only two-thirds as much cotton 
unsold in the merchandise account as was on hand a year 
ago. We feel that our merchandise account is In a favor- 
able position and that our unsold stock in this account 
will be liquidated on a satisfactory basis as it is sold 
through the remainder of this season. Our Association 
receipts through December 10th were 187,035 bales. It is 
our opinion the Association will receive a total of approx- 
imately 225,000 bales for the season. 

“The stock in all Delta warehouses on December Ist 
was 626,825 bales, compared with a stock last year of 
829,793 bales. Of the total stock on hand September 1, 
1940, 252,395 bales were pledged for the Government 
loan. None of this pledged cotton is desirable staple 
cotton, and no shipments have been made from this loan 


stock, due to the fact that the cotton could not be with- 


drawn at a price that would allow an equity to the 
grower. 

“Therefore; the net stock from the current crop on 
hand December Ist was only 374,430 bales, and much of 
this cotton no doubt was being held by merchants to pro- 
tect deferred shipments. Such a small stock of free cotton 
suggests the possibility of an extreme shortage in the sup- 
ply of Delta cotton, in view of capacity consumption on 
which mills are now operating. In fact, our Association 
has sold 75 per cent of all deliveries by members, and it is 
our op-nion that even a greater percentage of outside 


cotton has passed from growers’ hands to merchants’ 


stocks. 

‘Our extra long staples are normally used in fine count 
yarns, and there has been no increase in the demand for 
or ofittake of the extra fine count yarns. As a result, there 
is at this time a surplus of fancy staple cotton, and with 
the facts we have before us we anticipate no great in- 
crease in the demand for extra staple cotton. If the 
growers in the Delta area increase their production of 
this extra long cotton, there can be but one result and 
that is a drastic decline in the premium another year. 

“On the other hand, apparently there will be an active 
demand next season for Delta cotton of 1 5/32-inch. and 
1 3/16-inch lengths, and growers who anticipate changing 
their seed should consider planting a variety that will 
produce either or both of these lengths. Certainly it 
would be most unwise to increase their acreage planted to 
seed producing extra staples of 1!4-inch and longer. Our 
growers have been fortunate this year in selling their 
extra length staples at 20 cents or better for the higher 
grades, but much of his cotton that was bought by mer- 
chants at these fancy prices has not been sold to mills, 
but remains in stock unsold. Early in the season the 
trade was optimistic in its anticipation of the demand for 
extra fancy cotton, and consequently paid much higher 
premiums for the extra staples than have been paid in. the 
past few years.” 


Important qualities 
in making textiles 


U PRODUCTS have that 


“extra” ability which 
makes them dependable, regard- 
less of the type of work they are 
called upon to perform. For im- 
proved production, standardize 
on U S precision-made bobbins, 
shuttles, cones and spools. 


Ask for samples. 


SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 


BOBBIN 
SHUTTLE 


gor 

| 

Accuracy 
| 

| GREENVILLE, S. C. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. | 

2. ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 

| Birmingham, Ala 
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AGENTS for COtton Goods Markets 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS : New York.—It's anybody's guess as to what is going to | 
: = happen in the next few weeks in the cotton goods market. 

| In such unusual times, all of the tried and true (approxi- / 

mately) formulae fail to pay off as anticipated and the | 
market prognosticators are just about as accurate as 

weather forecasters. It will either be hot or cold, fair or 
rainy, or both or each, maybe. At any rate; most of the 
mills are more concerned with getting out the orders they 
now have on hand than in placing orders for far future 

deliveries that will further complicate their delivery sched- , 

ules. 
Demand for heavy bag sheetings have featured activity 
in the Worth Street markets recently. As a result of this 
business, most mills are not only in a strong position as 
regards unfilled orders for the first quarter, but have ac- 
cumulated sizable backlogs for second quarter shipment. 

Even before the last buying movement began, sheetings 

were in a better position than print cloths from the stand- 
point of relative poundage prices. Osnaburgs also shared 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


Can in the activity. Tobacco cloths are active and stronger. 
. Print cloths are less: active, but this caused no surprise 
Philadelphia — Chicago Atlanta since prices on these have risen and some deliveries are 


hard to get. Combed goods have been inquired for in 
large amounts. The trade at large looks for a continuance | 
of buying, but believes that it will spread to other divi- 
sions before returning to print cloths and related items. 

Demand for cotton gray goods has veered to sheetings, 
osnaburgs, specialty industrial fabrics and ducks. Staple 
print cloths are less active, but this was to be expected in 
view of the fact that prices are higher and supplies of a 
number of weaves have become rather scanty. Bag man- 
ufacturers are the chief operators and have accumulated. 
large amounts of the heavier sheetings for delivery over | 
the next three to four months. Prices on the active items 
moved up ec to.4c a yard. 

Most of the activity is in line with the general pattern 
of buying during a broad scale buying movement. Most. 
of the buying has been confined to print cloths. 

: The textile industry has not as yet felt the full brunt of | 
| emergency buying that will certainly result from the ap- 


2 220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Domestic Export : 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 
New York 


Iselin-Jefferson, Inc. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 


parently established foreign policy of the government. If 
the United States is to become the ‘Arsenal of Democ- 
racy, as has been suggested in recent speeches of prom- 
inent Governmental officials, the cotton mills of the South 
may be called upon t6 produce our own accelerated needs, 
as well as the needs of Great Britain. 


The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


OR FOR SALE? 


Use “Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
Low Rates-—Fast Action 


Selling Abgents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


| J.P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia——Combed yarn producers have been is- 
sued a very sharp warning by Stuart W. Cramer, presi- 
dent of the Combed Yarn Spinners, which is published in 
this issue. He says that if the industry does not produce 
under existing pressure, that the Government is. apt to 
force production under their own supervision. This warn- 
ing was issued only to the very small fringe of mills that 
might possibly be attempting to put their own interests 
ahead of the National Defense Program. However, as he 
points out, the few may force regimentation on the entire 
group, which is best avoided if possible. 


Improvement in buying of cotton yarns is increasing, 
though a good many customers are not now in particular 
need of additiohal yarn. As compared with a few weeks 
ago, there are more orders and considerably more inqui- 
ries. In contrast with a month ago, when many customers 
resisted the urging of suppliers to cover ahead fully for 
the January-to-March quarter, most of the orders and 
inquiries now have to do with second quarter require- 
ments. 


Some of the trades using cotton sale yarn remain sea- 
sonally quiet, while others are very busy because it is 
their season and for special reasons, as in the case of 
tapestry and upholstery mills that have the domestic 
market almost entirely to themselves, due to war-time 
interruption of competition from abroad. 


In some divisions of the yarn list, the asking prices 
have been advanced, as in two-ply combed peeler yarns. 
though.it.does not appear that higher prices have yet been 
paid. In fact, some sellers of ply combed yarn have re- 
cently complained of low priced competition. Elsewhere 
in the list, yarns previously on offer at concessions in 
price have now been withdrawn, which amounts to these 
sources raising their quotations one-half to a cent. 


It is indicated that the upswing in yarn rates will be 
resumed where it left off six weeks ago and the influences 
behind this further price movement will be the same as 
those that prevailed from August onward. 


It is not likely that the high prices that prevailed dur- 
ing the last war will be repeated during the present crisis. 
Taxes, more than anything else, will prohibit war profits, 


and with the increase in population since the last war it is 


unlikely that such a shortage of labor will develop. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


Reworking Steel Rollers for Drawing, — 
Flyer & Spinning Frames 


Phones 516 and 517 -_ P. O. Box 835 
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LET ONE OF OUR 
PRACTICAL 
MEN HELP 
SOLVE YOUR CARDING 


3 


If you have a carding problem you will find one of our 


service men easy to talk to, because, being a PRACTI- 
CAL CARD man, he “speaks your language.” 


Our service staff is also backed by a manufacturing 
experience which can be traced to the earliest days of 
the card clothing industry, by unequalled manufacturing 
facilities and by modern laboratory equipment. 


Since we are PIONEERS in the card clothing industry, a 
carding problem that is new to you may be old to us. It 
will cost you nothing to find out. 


Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING co. 
FACTORIES 


Falf River, Worcester, Philadelphia 


REPAIR SHOPS 


Fall River. Philadelphia, Charlotte, Greenville, 
Attanta, Dallas 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Rives, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte. Atiants, Datias 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texa: 
PRODUCTS. AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Woo! 
orsted, Silk and Asbestos: Cards and. for All Types of Nappi 
Machinery * Brasher Clothing and Card Clothing for Specie 
Purposes Lickerin Wire end Garnet Wite Sole Distributor 


Worcester, 
Greenvilie, 


i 
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| Also Spindles & ly 7 

| GREENVILLE. SOUTH CAROLINA 
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—RAYON—— 
IDENTIFICATION 
with 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


TINTINOL involves the contro! of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 

Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *%& It imparts tenacity similar 
to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


TINTINOL 


the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying . . . no heating. . . no harsh 

: stock or curled fibres. ¥%& TINTINOL is shipped in light 

” steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color __ have any color by the turn of a valve. %& Base Oil (SS) 


concentrate is also available for conditioning white 
Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N.C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 


New England Representatives: 


A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


HE LEADER WITH 
Le MEN 


In New York 


For an ever-increasing number 
of people prominent in the 
textile industry, the Vander- 
bilt is first choice as home dur- 
ing their stay in New York. You, too, will 
enjoy this internationally famous hotel .. . 
because of its location, which combines the 
distinction of a Park Avenue address with 
the convenience of being adjacent to New 
York's textile center... and because 
of its luxurious accommodations and deli- 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manoger 


The 
AN DERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 
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Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms 
(Continued from Page 20) 


-worn. Then check the hold back pawls to see if they 


are properly adjusted. Then check the let back pawl 
and make sure that it is adjusted correctly so as to allow 
the proper release or let back whenever the filling breaks 
and the filling fork engages the filling motion hook. The 
let back of the take up when the filling breaks is depend- 
ent on the construction of the fabric being woven. A 
high count fabric will require less let back than the 
lower counts. While the fixer is checking through the 


chain of gears, of course he should check all gear studs, 
_pinions and brackets to determine if they are worn too 
badly for continued use, and also see that all parts re-— 


quiring it are sufficiently lubricated. All parts of the take 


‘up motion must work absolutely free of any binding 


whatsoever if satisfactory results are obtained. 

Most uneven cloth is caused by faulty operation of the 
let off motion. There are various types of mechanical 
and frictional let off motions in use. However, the fun- 
damental principles involved for their correct setting or 
adjusting are practically the same. The amount of yarn 
let off or delivered when using a frictional let off is de- 
termined by the tension or pull exerted by the warp yarn 


onto the loom beam and on through the loom beam heads 


to the friction bands. The amount of the yarn required 
is determined by the number of picks being put into the 
woven fabric. As the let off is actuated by the tension 
or pull of the warp yarn, it is absolutely necessary to keep 
the tension uniform at all times when the loom is in 
operation or faulty or uneven cloth will result. 

The fixer should first check the harness settings and 
make sure that they are all properly adjusted. Should 
one or more harness be pulling lower than the others, it 
will cause uneven or wavy cloth, because more tension 
will be exerted onto the let off when these low harness 
are down than when the others are in down position. 

Another cause for uneven tension on the warp yarn 
is a crooked spindle or journal in the loom beam. This 
can be corrected without removing the loom beam from 
the loom by proceeding as follows: Remove the friction 
chains or bands from the beam heads, then turn the beam 
slowly to determine the high side of the spindle. Turn 
the high side up and place a drift. on top of the spindle 
and strike it with a heavy sledge hammer. The force of 
the blow, aided by the weight of the loom beam, will 
straighten the spindle. | 

Next check the friction bands, and before replacing 
the bands, check the weight lever brackets and studs and 
make sure that all these connected parts are working per- 
fectly free. Various kinds of friction bands are in use: 
Viz. chain, rope, leather and composition materials, but 
they all have one thing in common, they should be kept 
as free as possible from oils, greases and moisture. 

It is unwise policy to use too great amount of weight 
on the weight. levers. Should difficulty be encountered 
in holding sufficient tension on the warp yarn, it is best 
to make an additional wrap of the friction chain or rope 
around the beam head rather than add additional weight 
onto the weight levers. Excessive weight on the weight 
levers is likely to bend or warp the beam journals or 
spindles. Adjust the friction let off stand to a point where 
the friction chain will clear the outer rim of the beam 
head. The friction chain should contact only the drum 


y 


he 
at 
is | 
| 
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extension on the beam head provided for it. The outer 
rim of the beam head is rough, unfinished casting, and 
if the chain is allowed to drag against it, it will cause 
uneven delivery of the warp yarn and consequently un- 
even cloth. 


If using a mechanical let off motion the following pro- 
cedure should be adopted in locating and correcting the 
cause of uneven cloth caused by the let off motion. Some 
let off driving rod arms are attached to the swords and 
some are attached to the parallel. If attached to the 
parallel, check the parallel and the swords and make 
sure that they are securely tight on the rocker shaft. 


Turn the lay to front center position and determine if. 


the pallet lever is drawn back to the proper position by 
the driving rod. Next check the pallet and the let off 


rachet wheel and if excessively worn replace with a new 


one. Then check the beam lever and the link lever and 
make sure that they are set properly and securely tight 
on the beam lever shaft. Make sure that the controlling 
lever stud is tight and not too badly’worn for use. See 
that the whip roll vibrator rod does not bind against the 
controlling lever stand. Should the rod be binding, re- 
move the whip roll lever plug and bend the vibrator rod 
to make it clear the controlling lever stand. Make sure 
that the leather or cork on the let off friction clamp ts 
in good condition and adjusted to the proper tension to 
hold securely. Be sure that the let off pinion gear is in 
good condition and properly meshed with the gear on the 
beam head. Make sure that loom beam is being held 


_ in place by the yarn beam bearing or beam lock. Check 


the let off pinion gear:and the loom beam gear and make 
sure that there are no excessively worn or broken teeth 
in either. Make sure that all movable parts of the let 
off motion work free of any binding whatsoever, and 
that all parts are well lubricated, except the let off fric- 
tion clamp which should never have any oil or grease 
on it. 


The controlling lever link on the Draper Roper let off 


= 
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(and that is the let off most commonly in use) is some- 
thing that should be closely watched by the loom fixer. 
It is held onto the link lever by a cotter pin, and the 
pins wear and break often and allow the controlling lever 
link to drop down out of its proper place. This will 
cause faulty uneven let off of the warp yarn, and con- 
sequently uneven cloth. This can be permanently. cor- 
rected by removing the link lever and the controlling 


lever link, put the controlling lever link in place on the. 


link lever, place a large washer on the end of the stud on 
the link lever and weld the washer to the stud. This will 
permanently stop that source of let off trouble and un- 
even cloth. 


(Cuntinucd in Next Issue) 
Spray Mills Winner in Tax Litigation 


Washington, D. C.—The Board of Tax Appeals has — 


decided there was no deficiency in the 1935 income tax of 
the Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau had contended there was 
a deficiency of $4,735. The company said that in deter- 
mining the net income, the Bureau erroneously had dis- 
allowed deduction claimed for refunds made by the com- 


-pany In 1936 to vendees, equivalent to the amount of 


processing. taxes involved in shipments made in 1935 un- 
der certain contracts. | 

These contracts, the company said, provided for reim- 
bursement to the vendees in event the processing tax was 
invalidated. 

The Bureau had taken the position liability for the re- 
imbursement did not arise until January 6, 1936, when 
the United States Supreme Court held invalid the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 
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Our engineers have had a combined experi- 
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National Oil Products Co. Expands 


An extensive plant expansion program, will be under- 


taken by National Oil Products Co., of Harrison, N. J., 
as part of the recent SEC refinancing plan, it was an- 


nounced by Charles P. Gulick, president and chairman of 
the board. 


“Part of the funds will be used to build extensions to 
existing plants, and to otherwise increase production fa- 
cilities,’ Mr. Gulick said. 


According to Mr. Gulick, the new plants are necessary 
to take care of the rapidly expanding business of the com- 
pany which is engaged, with its subsidiaries, in the hem- 
ical manufacturing business, producing and selling sul- 
phonated oils and other chemical products and in the 
production of vitamins and vitamin concentrates. 


An indication of the expanding business is revealed in 
reports of the total net sales of the company, which have 
increased almost without interruption during the past ten 
years, from $2,947,079 in 1930 to $8,296,837 for the 
12 months ended September 30, 1940. 


Cotton Displaces Flox ra Aviation Needs 


American aviation is now tied of dependence on for- 
eign flax as a result of original research by Bibb Mfg. 
(o., textile manufacturers, it has just been announced. 


Up to now parachute harness, safety belts, bomb slings 
and similar aviation supplies have been made of linen 
webbing produced from Belgian and Russian flax, the 
announcement points out, but from now on American 
cotton will be used. 


The new cotton yarn that has made this independence 
possible was first developed for use in heavy-duty tire 
cord, V-belts and other industrial applications. It is made 
from especially selected, long, tough fiber cotton submit- 
ted to a special heat-resistant treatment. 


Experimentation by the Army Air Corps at Wright 
Field and by the aeronautical department of the Navy is 
said to have produced a webbing made from the new 
cotton yarn: of greater tensile strength than that made 
from the imported flax, and it is expected that this web- 
bing will become standard for both the Army and the 
Navy. 

This development, it is pointed out, is in line with the 
many recently released processed which are now being 
applied to cotton, resulting in wind-resistant, water- 
repellant, pre-shrunk, anti-crease, permanently starched 
and germ resistant cottons for use as clothing and in the 


home. 


Collins & hl Nine Months Net $2,278,208 


Collins & Aikman eek: aa subsidiaries (excluding 
Collins & Aikman of Canada, Ltd.) report for the nine 
months ended November 30, 1940, net profit of $2,278,- 
208 after depreciation, Federal and State income and 
excess profits taxes, etc. This compares with net profit of 
$1,416,440 in the corresponding period of 1939. 

Earnings for the nine months were equal to $3.77 per 
share of common stock, after preferred dividends, as 
against $2.23 a share in the 1939 period. 
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Recent Textile Patents I 0 PLAN 
f Textile patents predominated in recent issues to Caro- T oO BU ILD 
" linians, according to Eaton & Brown, patent attorneys, 
1206 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
William H. Bahan, of Bahan Textile Machinery Co., TO SHORTEN TIME 
of Greenville, S. C., was recipient of several patents re- 
lating to looms. | 
: One of these inventions comprises a device for support- In this hour of urgency, call upon the i 
ing a picker stick check strap, so that the strap is caused 
to pass along a tortuous course and this course can be experience of the ablest to convert your 
adjusted so that the amount of resistance offered to the need for productive capacity into sound 
é check strap against its movement when it is moved by the 
picker stick can be determined. plans that transcend the drawing board 
; Another of his inventions relates to a cloth beam clutch,| — to rise as mobilized masonry, steel and 
wherein as the cloth roll in a loom builds up and machines. . a 
creases in diameter the amount of pressure applied to | 
force it against the sanding roll is automatically adjusted s sat d were 
by means of a slip clutch which is allowed to slip when ere, In a Dalanced organizadon, you 7 
the pressure against the cloth roll reaches a definite will find forty years of seasoned and a 
amount. 
broad engineering experience that will a 
Another patent granted to Mr. Bahan relates to a grid | 
for a loom formed from one single piece of wire and bent 
into one or more inverted U-shaped formations and into quickly and smoothly. % 
which the filling fork projects. | a 
Another invention is a loom temple structure wherein a 
the cutter is formed from a single piece of material, form-| z 
ing a pair of associated prongs, and this temple is also} 7 
equipped with an adjustable wear plate. a 
Mr. Bahan, along with A. E. Burgess, of Camden, S. rs 


| _C., were the recipients of a patent on a back box plate for | 
battery looms made in two pieces which permits ready | 
§ and minute adjustment of the box plate. | 
George F. Bahan, of Charlotte, N. C., also received a/ 
patent on an electro-mechanical stop motion for looms 
wherein a resiliently mounted rod supports the warp and| 
prevents loose but unbroken ends from allowing the stop | 
motion to operate, so that the stop mottion will operate 
only when a broken end occurs. 


Berry W. Green and Hubert L. Nalley, of Easley, S.) 
C., were the patentees in a structure for holding the/ 
brake mechanism of a loom wherein a compression spring | 
is employed for applying the brakes when the shipper. 
lever is turned to stop the loom. It has been found that/| 
this is a very great improvement over a tension spring 
and break-downs seldom happen with this type of appar- 
atus, wherein with the old type they were a common oc- 
currence. 


Fred C. Rankin, of Gaston County Dyeing Machine 

Co., of Stanley, N. C., was awarded a patent on an auto- 

matic dyeing machine having many features, one of 

which is that of automatic mechanism for the reversing 

of the flow of dyestuffs through the apparatus and other He. me as are 

automatic means whereby a washing liquid can be passed « PAPER TENTIRE 
| through the apparatus after a dyeing or bleaching opera- 
ttion has been completed, and whereby the wash will be 
automatically directed into the sewer after it has passed | 
through the bleaching or dyeing apparatus. 


"STEAM UTILIZATION TOBACCO FACTORIES KNITTING MILLS + LOCATION STHBIES 


APPRAISALS REPORTS WATER TREATMENT - WATER SUPPLY SURVEYS 
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Handling, Routing and Methods of Conveying 
% OW Stock Within the Plant 
(Continued from Page 14) 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING — means leave a big alley somewhere in your plant. Some- 


where in your plant you should have a clear alley in the 
THAT ARE “Teiler~Mad department that will enable you to move big and heavy 

Made things. It is a main artery of travel. If you can get it in 
the center, by all means do it; if you cannot, put it some- 
where, If -you are faced sometime with the necessity of 
moving machines and do not have an alley like that you 
are going to be embarrassed. 


We say “Tailor-Made because they are cut and 
made with the same painstaking care exercised by 
the finest tailor. Every Charlotte Apron has these 

five advantages: 
In our plant the elevator is in a certain position because 


1. Uniform Thickness the big alley downstairs in the spinning room is right 


2. Stronger lap. under the big alley upstairs. Wouldn’t it be just as possi- 
3. Perfect Balance. -| ble to put the elevator over here, with the spinning room 
4. Accuracy to exact spe- directly under this room? There is a reason for doing it, 
fications. and that is that the weave‘ room happens to be on the 
5. Made from select Calf lower floor out here: the alley way leading irom the two 
stake | buildings is here, and it would have been possible to avoid 


two lines of traffic butting each other if the elevator had 
been over here instead of where it is. The card room is 
taking roving down and bringing empty bobbins back up; 


The most modern and precise machinery 
combined with skilled, experienced craftsmanship 
assure you of complete satisfaction from Charlotte 


Aprons. Write for samples. the spinning room is feeding over to the weave room right 

: 7 at the same point. So we have a bit of traffic congestion 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER or traffic jam there. That could have been avoided by 
BELTING COMPAN Y moving the elevator shaft. Whoever laid out that plant I 


think sacrificed a little bit of efficiency to good looks, be- 
cause this is the side of the plant that presents and the 
INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE elevator shaft here would jut out. 


Where should the elevator be? 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A Member: It depends on the position of the spinning. 
In our plant the card room is in an ell. I think it should 
be about halfway of the spinning. Our elevator hits about 
halfway in the spinning in a big alley. 


Mr. Parks: We have several different outlines, all of 
which are good, and that brings us back to the thought 
that it all depends upon how you are situated. It all 
comes back to the problem of how to get the stock there 
in the shortest time by the most direct route with the least 
possible handling. 

Mr. Green, how do you handle your card sliver? 


Handling Sliver Cans 


“LOCUST ieee Sydney Green, Supt., Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. 


C.: Mr. Batton or Mr. Barneycastle will tell you. 


|BEAN A. E. Barneycastle, Overseer Carding and Combers, 
(CA ROB ae Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C.: We take the can out 
iz FLOUR) | ‘2 from under the card and shove it out in the alley. Then 


we take a rope and put it around the cans and pull them 


PAUL DUNKEL where we want them. 
e Mr. Parks: How many can you pull with the rope at a 
Parks: y can 


time? 
6 H. Bunton, Combridge, Moss. 


Mr. Parks: Are they 12” cans? 
R. Peltz & Co., 36 Kenilworth St. Mr. Barneycastle: Yes, sir. 


aa Chairman Parks: Suppose some of the sliver spills out 
oo at the top? 


Mr. Barneycastle: They are crimped in at the top. 


for — 

JAPAN 

@e | 


you push them? 
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Mr. Parks: How wide is your card alley along which 


Mr. Barneycastle: I don’t know; I would say from 20 
to 25 inches—something like that. It is just an ordinary 
alley. 

Mr. Parks: If you can handle 12 cans with a rope in a 
situation like that I would say.you have something. I be- 
lieve you have something that the others have not got if 
you can handle 12 cans in that way. 


tion of the floor have something to do with it? Some folks 
do not have a smooth enough floor; there are little ob- 
structions or projection that catch the front can. 


the other way? 


How many cans can you push successfully? 
A Member: About five. 


Mr. E.: As to pushing five cans, would not the condi- 


Mr. Parks: How does your floor run, the long way or 


Same Member: Neither. 

Mr. Parks: You have got me there. 

Same Member: It runs at about a 90-degree angle. 
Mr. Parks: How should you have it for pushing cans? 
Same Member: Straight. 


Mr. Parks: I had the pleasure of tearing up a card 
room once and putting it back just about as I wanted it. 
I put that floor back running crosswise of the sub-floor 
under the machines and running the other way in the: 
alleys. Is that floor still satisfactory today, Mr. F.? 

Mr. F.: 1 think it is, Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Parks: Some people use a piece of iron for pushing 
the cans, a half-oval piece of iron that guides them on the 
floor. 

We are now at the toving frames. We have talked 
about the elevator, which is part of the situation because 
most card rooms are on a different floor from the spinning 
rooms. Some plants, however, are built right straight 
along. In the mill over here at West Durham you can 
look almost a mile down the mill right straight along. 
Let’s talk now about handling roving. Most mills have a 
little leeway between the card room and the spinning. If 
you have not, sometimes you are out of luck. How do 
vou handle the roving? 


Storing Roving 


Mr, Oldham: We have a few storage bins and find it 
necessary to store a little roving on the floor. It is covered 
up. With regularly running stock, however, we try to 
keep up enough production to keep the spinning room 
going all the time without having to lay up roving. You 
will find you can keep it in better condition by not having 
to store it up. We put it in boxes. 


Mr, Parks: Mr. Byrd, do you keep your excess stock 
in boxes? 


W. T. Byrd, Overseer Carding and Spinning, No. 1 


Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. West Durham: T shall ask 


Mr. Carrow to tell you about that. 


L. Carrow, Jr., Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham: When we doff our frames we do not 
allow the frame hands to throw the roving in the boxes: 


* SERVICE 
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CORN propuCT> 
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we have them stack it in there to keep it from tangling. 
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Mr. Parks: 


Mr. Carrow: No, it does not take any more. It takes 
much less time to take it out if it is stacked in. Then we 


Does that take much more time? 


_mark the roving, of course, so we can follow the bad work 


back to the frame. We do not use the same boxes for 
roving and bobbins. We find that with the bobbins we get 
a whole lot of dirt and stuff, and the roving will be much 
cleaner if we keep it in different boxes from the bobbins. 


Mr. Parks: 
Mr. Carrow: 
Mr. Parks: 


Mr. Carrow: Yes, we keep it in boxes. If we have any 
extra roving that. we do not have room to lay up on the 
spinning frames, we have bins that we can put it in and 
keep it a pretty good time, because it does not dry out so 
badly and does not get dirty. We rotate the frames every 
week: that is, work them down and leave them empty. 

Mr. Parks: 
room? 


There will be fewer splinters, too. 
“Yes, sir. | 


So you do put it in boxes? 


How: many shifts do you use in the card 


Three. 
How many in the spinning room? 

Two. 
What do you do with your third shift on 


Mr. Carrow: 
Mr. Parks: 
Mr. Carrow: 
Mr. Parks: 
the speeders? 


Mr. Carrow: 


Mr. Parks: Mr. Aiken, what do you do when you are 
making roving on the shirt shift and the spinning is not 
using it? 

F. Aitken, Overseer of Carding, No. 5 Mill, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: We have to lay it on the 
floor if we do not have boxes sufficient to box it up. At 
times we have a good deal of it. 


Mr. Parks: 
morning? 

Mr. Aiken: | 

Mr. Parks: You take it up the next morning and use it 
on the spinning frames? 

Mr. Atken: 

Mr. Parks: That makes the spinning room unhappy 
and makes you unhappy and everybody else? 

Mr. Atken: Yes. 
too. 


Mr. Parks: And then you come down to the superin- 
tendent and tell him you have not got enough boxes? 


Mr. Aiken: 
Mr. Parks: The idea is this; you pay money to put the 
roving down on the floor and pay money to take it up the 
next morning, whereas you could put just a little money 


We run only two shifts on them. 


Do you take it right back up the next 


Yes, sir. 
That is right. 


It makes the elevator man unhappy, 


Yes, sir. 


in boxes, store the roving in the boxes, and push them up 


next to the wall. Those boxes, of course, can be used over 
and over. I know, of course, that sometimes we have to 
put stock on the floor; sometimes we have dead stock: 
but just merely to put stock down on the floor and take it 
up again because we do not have enough boxes to put it in 
is the height of foolishness. 

Mr. G.: 1 should like to.know what-kind-of boxes are 
used. 
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Mr. Parks: What kind do you use, wood or tin or 
fibre? 


Mr. G.: All three. 


Mr. Harden: We have had some fibre boxes that had 
wooden bottoms. After you use those a while for bobbins 
splinters come up in the bottom, and if some fellow comes 
and puts roving in that box the splinters cause trouble. 
We found that if we got Masonite board and cut out a 
piece that fits in the bottom of the box and put it in there 
with the slick side up it makes the box just as good as it 
ever was. We have put it in new boxes, also, to keep from 
tearing the box up. | 

Going back to roving, do you in storing roving have a 
system for using the roving in rotation? If you have no 
such system, perhaps the bobbins in the back will stay 
there for months before being used. 


Mr. Parks: What system do you use? 


Mr. Harden: We have a long bin, with sections in it. 
Each section has a door.. We have signs on little boards, 
with hooks on them, that they move along on the bins. 
When the fellow from the card room stores roving in there 
he moves that little board along. The signs say: ‘Take 
roving here’ and “Put roving here.”” The signs are moved 
along continuously, so we do not use the roving from one 
place all the time. 

As to bobbins, we keep surplus bobbins in a bin that 
has a rolling top. You have to roll the top up to get the 
bobbins out; the bobbins are not lying there exposed to 
the dust all the time and getting dirty. 


Question: Does anyone have a rack in the bottom— 
instead of a solid bottom have just rods across, so the dirt 
will not accumulate? 

Mr. Parks: Does anybody have a system like that? 
That is most interesting. 

Mr. Oldham: YI made some of those one time. It is 
mighty nice, because when you take the roving out it is 
empty; there is no dirt under there. One drawback is that 


if you use air to clean and get the air hose down on the 


floor it blows stuff up in there. 


Mr. H.: I like the idea of stacking the roving in the 
boxes, but we do not do it because we figure it would take 
longer. What we did was to tell our boys that if they did 
not throw it in carefully they would have to stack’ it, and 
that scared htem so that they are careful. I should like to 
ask Mr. Carrow if he means that: it takes no longer to 
stack it than to throw it in. 


Mr. Parks: 1 think he means that the operation as a 
whole takes no longer, putting it in and taking it out. 
Will you explain, Mr. Carrow? 


Mr. Carrow: 1 mean that the whole operation of stack- 
ing it in the boxes and taking it out takes no moré tmie. 
They save time in taking it out. 


Mr. Harden: 1 should like to say that I believe it takes 
no moretime to stack it in than to throw it in, after a per- 
son gets used to the operation. 


Mr. Oldham: 1 agree with you, Mr. Harden. 


Mr. 1.: 1 happen to have run a frame for 22 years, 
and I know a little something about running the speeder. 
lf you. take a man who has never doffed a frame and have 
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ONYX PRODUCTS 
in 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
SERVICE 


This coming year will find pledged 
more than ever the efforts of Ameri- 
can Textile Chemists and Colorists to 
the service of America and Onyx 
Products will be serving to the fullest 
an important part in the processing 
and finishing of defense textiles of 
every fiber. | 


Onyx research laboratories and Onyx 
service men are working with mills on 
defense production. May they help you? 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Providence Charlotte 
Chicago Montreal 
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The real cost of your travelers 
can be determined only after you 
have run them and all the figures are in 
That's why we urge you to make a test with Victor 
Travelers. Almost invariably you will find unexpected 
Saines. 
Don't put it off. Write for FREE samples today 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
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C. E. HONEYCUTT Phone 1209 


Gastonia Brush 


Company 
Corner Second Ave. and Linwood St. . 
Manufacturers and Designers of 


Cotton Mill Brushes 
Specialize in Refilling Comber Rolls, Card 
Rolls and Calender Rolls 
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C. E. HONEYCUTT 


Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
and Spindle Co. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


Established 1838 


For Overseaming . 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 
with maximum 
and low 
operating 
cost 
Modernize 
with the new 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Starting Its Second Century  UHartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


CAKCUD 
QNEPIECE 


FURNACE LINING 


PEACE OF 
FIRE BRICK 


LONGER| 
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him pack the roving in the box it will take him somewhat 
longer, but after a man once gets the hang of it, it takes 
no longer than to throw it in. I used to be a good hand at 
throwing it in, but I really like stacking it in the boxes. 
After a man once learns the art of it, it takes less time. 


Chairman Parks: Let’s now take up the spinning. 
There are two things to be considered in the spinning 
room, the empty bobbins and the full ones. In most mills 
when the doffer gets his box full the first thing he does is 
to tear out just as hard as he can go, running behind his 
box, to get to where he can get rid of what he has. I 
expect most of you have had some accidents in your mills 
because the frames are higher than a man and the doff . 
man cannot be seen coming. That is a traffic problem 
people going in two directions who cannot be seen because 
of high machines. We have to consider that. I think the 
safest thing to do is to have a wide alley in which traffic 
can move in two directions in separate lines. 

What do you do with the quills or the bobbins? What 
is the best method of disposing of them? Do you just 
dump them out on the floor or do you put them in bins? 


Mr. J.: You mean after they are doffed off? We just 
leave them at stations, and we have an electric truck that 
picks them up. 


Mr. Parks: But your doffer does not get them any 
place, does he? 


Mr. Harden: I might explain to you a little further. 
We have one central point at which we want the filling 
and the warp in the slasher room. These electric trucks, 
with trailers on them, haul all the material. The doffer 
puts the full bobbins in a basket at the end of the spin- 
ning frame, and then they are taken to the slashing room. 
Everything is handled in there, and then the bobbins are 
taken back on the same electric truck. Of course, we have 
to carry empty bobins back and empty loom beams and 
also have to carry warp and filling. We used to carry it 
outdoors but now we haul it through covered passage- 
ways. This saves tremendously in stock. | 


Mr. Parks: So your doffer does not go any place? 
Mr. Harden: No. 


Question: How do you get back the empty quills and 
bobbins? 


Mr. K.: Asa rule the bobbins are caught right at the 
winder in some of the canvas baskets. The excess baskets 
are nested and taken back. We have different-colored 
bobbins for different numbers. We have a red-tipped bob- 
bin, for instance, for 114s. 


Chairman Parks: 1 think you are going to have lots of 


visitors over there, if you will let us come. 


Mr. K.: We shall be glad to have you. 


Mr. Parks: That sounds like the most modern convey- 
ing system I have heard of. 


Question: Do you paint those bobbin tips yourselves? 


Mr. K.: No. We bought them tipped. 


Mr. Parks: There is one thing I think we should cover 
before leaving this subject. That is, sometimes we get out 
of balance temporarily. You can pour up the bobbins out 
of the canvas baskets until about shift-changing time 
down in the winding room or the spooler room. Then 


—— MERROW 
A. 
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LINING 
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maybe you want to hold back until you start another 
shift, so you have a surplus. How would you handle that? 


Mr. L.: Occasionally everything is filled up and we 
have to put some yarn on the floor. 


Mr. Parks: Then you have to pour it up in some of 
the bins? 


Mr. Yes. 
Mr. Parks: And then you have to dish it back up? 


‘| Mr. L.:. Yes. We get a lot of tangled bobbins that way. 
We want to get some more boxes. 


Mr. Parks: So you are going to get some more contain- 
ers? 


Yeu se Dayea=rou COVERING 


Mr. M.: In other words, the ideal way is to keep every- 


thing in boxes up on wheels? ........ are the Number One Choice of a 
| | America’s Top Flight Textile Mills 
as veces —They are the one roll suitable for all different style weaves. a 

Mr. K.: This electric train will carry as many as eight —Temperature and humidity, acids or oil have no effect on i 
trailers at a time; it will haul empty bobbins, baskets, their performance. a 
and warp —They definitely wear longer. % 


PROVE !T—Sure, in your own mill. Just ask our salesman or 
Mr. Parks: You have to have a fairly wide alley, do write for details. 


vou not, to keep those trailers from snaking up against ROY NOBLE 
something? 


Textile Appliances 


Mr. K.: They run pretty well; Mr. Parks. SO hex 137 New Bedford, Mass. 
(Continued in. next issue) Southern Representative | 
JOHN BATSON P.O. Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 
Textile Machinery Output in 1939 Found 13.2% | Pee ee 
Below 1937 
| Washington, D. C- ‘Sanilachiaeis of textile machin- 
ery reported moderate decreases in employment, wages 
and value of products for 1939 as compared with 1937, ORGERLERGERGRGRGRGRGRS 
according to preliminary figures compiled from returns of 


the Census of Manufactures for 1939 and released by 
William Lane Austin, director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


= 
GARL MIG co. 


This industry, as now constituted for census purposes, 
embraces establishments primarily engaged in the manu- 
facture of machinery for the textile industries. It. does not 
include those establishments engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of roll coverings or the re-covering of.rolls. 

The wage earners primarily engaged in manufacturing 

’ in this industry in 1939 numbered 21,904, a decrease of 
13.6 per cent compared with 25,340 reported for 1937, 


and their wages, $27,614,519, were less than the 1937 
hgure, $33,139,469, by 16.7 per cent. These decreases ay 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that the 1939 es aan ae ee | = 


Census of Manufactures questionnaire, for the first time, 
called for personnel employed in distribution, construc- 


tion, etc., separately from the manufacturing employees 


of the plants. Employees of the plants reported as en- Dixon's Patent Re- 


versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 


Device three. Sad- 


gaged in distribution and construction activities in 1939 


are not included in this. preliminary report. but. willbe 

qgaies in one, aiso 
Dixon’s Patent 
Head Stir- 
rup 


included in the final report. 


The value of the products of the industry for 1939 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRIC ADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 


amounted to $93,276,326, a decrease of 13.2 per cent 
compared with $107,428 810 reported for 1937. 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U.S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


The DIEHL UNIFIED-TEXMOTOR for loom drive 
has effected important economies in many of the 
largest textile mills because of its excellent op- 
erating characteristics, rugged construction, ease 
of installation and the distinctive features of the 
built-in control switch. Every detail of design has 
been engineered to insure the utmost in efficiency 
and dependability. 


Ask us to demonstrate, without obligation on your 
part, the advantages in using DIEHL UNIFIED- 
TEXMOTORS on your new looms or for replace- 
ments on existing equipment. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. + Elizabethport, N. J. 

Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 

ATLANTA OFFICE. 172 TRINITY AVENUE, S. W. 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 916 IDEAL WAY 
Textile Department 

P N THORPE&CO —267 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK.N. Y. 
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Utilization of Cotton and Other Materials in 
Cordage and Twine 


(Continued from Page 16) 


average of 1.18 pounds of cotton was used for each pound 
of cotton cordage and twine manufactured in 1937. Of the 
total cotton reported used, slightly more than one-fourth 
was cotton waste and slightly less than three-fourths was 


card strips and more than 20 per cent was comber waste. 


Most of the cotton lint user was of seven-eighths of an 


inch or fifteen-sixteenths of an inch staple and more than 
half was strict low middling in grade. The percentage of 
waste and grade and staple of cotton used varied with the 
type of product. 


Undoubtedly business conditions have been the most 
important factor influencing the consumption of cotton in 
cordage and twine during the last few years, and th: 
factor is likely to continue to be most important in the 
immediate future. Other factors of importance are chang- 
ing price relationships, changing uses, and technological 
developments. Changes in price relationships, unless ex- 
treme, are likely to be of only limited importance. Chang- 
ing uses and technological developments may be of great 
importance over a long period of time, but their effect is 
likely to be felt only gradually. 


Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 18) 


rayon producers ever exceed a two weeks’ supply. 

For silk, the year-end supply in the United States is 
believed to be adequate, some market reports even indi- 
cating that stocks are somewhat higher than normal. The 
total visible stocks of silk in Japan at the end of 1940 
were nearly twice as large as they were at the end of 
1939. Further evidence that the supply of silk in Japan 
is adequate may be gleaned from a recent report that the 
Japanese Government plans to reduce cocoon production 
next season to a total about 14 per cent below this sea- 
son's figure. 


Japan Takings Of U. S. Cotton Put At 350,000 
Bales in 1940-41 

Washington, D. C.—Japanese takings of American cot- 
ton to date and the general state of the Japanese textile 
trade suggest that imports of American cotton may not 
exceed 350,000 bales in 1940-1941 against 898,000 bales 
imported in 1938-1939, the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations says. A narrowing of the price spread between 
American and other growths would, however, encourage 
imports from the United States. 

Japanese demand for Indian cotton continues good, but 
the freight situation is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Brazilian cotton is being bought to the extent that limited 
cargo space will allow. Purchases of Peruvian, while ‘small 
in relation to total requirements, are much larger than 
usual, because of favorable prices, availability of shipping 
space, and the need to supplement limited supplies of 
Egyptian. 
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Solving the Problem of Vapor Removal By Air 
(Continued from Page 10) 


being released in the room, and, where will the supply of 
air we are using to pick up this moisture come from. 
Finding the quantity of air required to pick up the mois- 
ture evaporated from the yarn would be determined as 
follows: 

Find, or decide on the temperature and relative humid- 
ity of the air which will enter the exhaust system (this is 
-the room air), and from a phychrometric chart determine 
the moisture content per cu. ft. of this air; find or decide 
the temperature and relative humidity of the air being 
expelled through the exhaust system, and from the phych- 
rometric chart determine the moisture content per cu. ft. 
of this air. The difference between the moisture content 
per cu. ft. of the air entering the system and that of the 


air in the exhaust system is the moisture “pick-up” per. 


‘cu. ft. of air. With this information you can now deter- 
mine the amount of air necessary to pick up the moisture 
being liberated as follows: | 

The quantity of moisture being evaporated per minute 
divided by the “‘pick-up”’ per cu. ft. gives the volume in 
cu. ft. per minute required to do the job. (This is the 
volume of air necessary to exhaust.) Then select a fan 
for the exhaust system which will handle this volume 
through the system being used, and keep in mind that 
this selection must take into consideration the resistance 
which the hoods and ducts offer when the required air 
volumes are passing through them. A good design will 
keep this resistance to a minimum, thereby insuring eco- 
nomical operations as well as low maintenance, etc. 

We have now selected the amount of air to be ex- 
hausted, and we have explained that this air must be 
replaced. Generally speaking, this replacing air will be 
obtained from the outside in both winter and summer, 
and during the winter operating period an additional 
problem arises due to the necessity of heating this incom- 
ing air to room temperature. There are several systems 
found in use and we will mention the types usually found. 
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First, this method, and the one generally found, consist of 
pipe coils which were installed as a heating system for the 
room without anticipation of the additional heating re- 


quirements brought about by the exhaust systems. Such 


heating arrangements are usually inadequate because they 
permit drafts of cold air which tend to cause excessive 
condensation in the exhaust system, and result in dam- 
aged warps and less drying capacity. Consideration should 
also be given to the comfort, health, and efficiency of the 
employees, which are adversely affected by low temper- 
atures and drafts incumbent with such systems; second, 
in this type system we find conventional pipe coils in- 
stalled for room heating as previously explained, and in 
addition, the copper finned type coils installed in the walls 
or windows to heat the incoming air to room temperature. 
This incoming air is indirectly brought in by the suction 
set up through the operation of the slasher exhaust fans, 
and since this is true, coils selected for such installations 
should be generously sized or otherwise their purpose 
would be defeated. Due to the fact that it is necessary to 
cause a partial vacuum in the room in order to cause out- 
side air to flow through the coils we believe this sy stem is 
improved by the following method. 


Third, this system is like No. 2 above with the addition 


- of fans to bring the air through the coils in the required 


quantities. This may be done by the use of unit heaters 
or a blower used in conjunction with coils and a duct 


system. In either of the last two methods, automatic tem-. 


perature controls are needed. 


The third method is preferable inasmuch as it insures a 
positive supply of properly tempered air which aids the 
process of drying the yarn and eliminates drawing air 
from other parts of the mill where efforts are being made 
to maintain definite atmospheric conditions. An example 
of this undesirability would occur when air would be 
drawn from the weave room into the slasher room as the 
already high relative humidity air from the weave room 
would have very little additional capacity for moisture 


(Continued on Page 66) 


MILL STARCH 


THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J.C. ATTAWAY _L. JJ. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE. S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


The Keever Starch Company. Colum bus. Ohio 
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Textile Mills Must Face National Defense 


0 Needs 
Qn of (Continued from Page 9) 


going to the government, and how much more could be 
spared, if needed; how far ahead the total production of 


each mill is sold, etc. This information I think we should 
xp Ne / . sa give to the committee. I would like for this committee, ' 


after conferring with spinners, weavers and procurement 
HOTE officials, to recommend what they consider fair top prices 
L for the years going into government work only, and to 


pillory as a profiteer to his neighbors and to the defense 
authorities in Washington any case of pushing through 
that ceiling. If an additional paid assistant is needed to 


44™10 457 STS. AT BT* AVE. committee, : recommend that one be employed, 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From at the discretion of the committee. 

1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
« Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
fd Culinary Art Exhibition. 


MARIA KRAMER 


Summary 


Gentlemen, I have poured out to you all that is in me. 
I have told you all I know about this picture exactly as I | 
see it. I have spoken with all possible candor, but without 
malice toward any honest, decent citizen. I have tried to 
preserve a reasonable balance between the natural desires 


PRESIDENT and aspirations of individuals and their public duty. I 
John L. Horgan have tried to appraise the obstacles that must be over- 
Gen. Mgr. come bya democracy when pitted against totalitarian 


Ge HOTEL EDISON forms of government. I have proposed a program de- 
SANE OWNEREN! signed to overcome those obstacles. It was my duty to do 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK this. | do not claim this to be the best answer to the 
problem. This is your Association. It is for you to choose 
your own course. [f by any form of voluntary co-opera- 
tion we can do our part toward national defense much 
will have been achieved. If we cannot, I see only one 
alternative, and that is to tell Uncle Sam to get out the 
Big Stick and take what he needs.” } 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Solve Cotton Problem By Increasing Uses, Says 
Murchison 


New Orleans, La.—Solution of our cotton problem de- 
pends upon a direct attack on surplus stocks through 
stimulating increased consumption rather than on “a 
wholesale attack upon the entire groundwork of our 
agricultural policy,’ Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, told the Farm Eco- 
nomics Association at the Roosevelt Hotel here. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


b, Favoring continuation of the government’s present 
Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more control program, he attacked current proposals for high 
loans, processing taxes and a marketing certificate plan as 
. ‘creating new evils far worse than those they are designed 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. gne 
to remedy.” Continuing, he said: 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. “The right place for an attack is upon the cotton sur- 
itealf ne it ic ationcad in atenl hs 
® plus itself. long as it is encased in steel band: and jute 
. wrappings it is of no value to anyone. The only construc- 
tive fact about this surplus is that it needs to be used. It 
is crying aloud to be manufactured into finished goods for 
the 130,000,000 American people who need it and want it 
4 FLAT AND COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS a and have the means to pay for it. This can be com 
ba SCREWS—NUTS—STUDS—ANY SPECIAL PARTS plished if we will stop thinking of cotton as a farm prod- é 


an : uct alone, and regard it as an item of consumption. 
| KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING co. . “As cotton is nurtured in the fields, so must it be nur- 
W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. tured in the factories and in the channels of merchandis- 


ing. As cotton is protected for the sake of farm income, 
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so must it be protected for the sake of consumer utiliza- 
tion. Cotton cannot continue to be vital to one group 
unless it is made vital to all groups. 

‘Five years ago the industry was resigned to an annual 
domestic consumption of 6,500,000 bales or less. In 1939 
the industry consumed 7,750,000 bales. In 1940 con- 
sumption will touch 8,000,000 bales. In the crop year 
ending in August, 1941, there is a likelihood that we shall 
exceed 8,750,000 bales.” 

Adoption of a parity loan policy would necessitate the 
payment of huge subsidies to retain any export market 
for raw cotton, the speaker said. He estimated the cost 
at $100,000,000 per year on an export of only 2,500,000 
bales. Adoption of a marketing certificate plan would in- 
crease the cost of cotton as a raw material from 60 to 75 
per cent; and this passed on to the consumers, would be 
the equivalent of a sales tax of 12 per cent which, if 
imposed directly on the public, ‘‘would be politically 
ruinous.”’ It would also “surrender the greater part of the 
American cotton market. to synthetic fibers, paper, jute, 
tin, wood and plastics, to mention only a few of the great 
horde of cotton substitutes.”’ In conclusion he said: 

“The cotton-textile industry believes that its greatest 
contribution to American agriculture and to the national 
well being can be made by widening and deepening the 
channels of cotton goods distribution. It wishes to pre- 
serve and srengthen the importance of cotton in consump- 
tion. It does not believe that this position is irreconcilable 
with a soundly administered cotton control program. 

“Nothing in economics could be more nearly true than 
that it would be economic folly to arrest the present up- 
ward trend of cotton consumption by artificial stimula- 
tion’ of consumer resistance to unfortunate and inadvis- 
able price changes.”’ 


Hercules Powder Co. Plans $10,000,000 Bag 
Loading Plant 

Roanoke, Va.—A $10,000,000 bag loading plant to be 
run in connection with the Hercules Powder Co. opera- 
tions at Radford, Va., will be located near Pulaski, Mayor 
EK. W. Calfee, of Pulaski, announces. He said word to this 
effect came from the War Department. 

The plant will lie adjacent to the. Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, about four miles from Pulaski and 16 from the 
Hercules plant. Mayor Calfee said he understood the 
plant would represent an investment of about $10,000,000 
and would employ at full operations, 2,500 workers, 1,500 
of them women. Construction is to start at the earliest 
possible date. 

New Broadside By Steel Heddle 

An attractive and interesting Broadside has just been 
received from the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., entitled “Steel Heddle Offers You More Than a Su- 
perior Quality Product.’ It treats with the specialized 
co-operation and advisory service rendered to those in the 
textile industry wishing same. It also treats of the devel- 
opment and experimental departments of the company, 
together with a few words regarding heddles. 

A copy of this Broadside, known as A-183, will be 
gladly sent to any one writing to Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


Reg. U.S. P.O. 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Ine. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED %838 


c PARK AVENUE 


NEW CITY 
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We Specialize in 
Traverse Grinding Machinery 


for 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and 
Asbestos Cards; 


Napper Rolls and Shearing Blades: 
Card, Sanforizer and Calender 


Cylinders. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


You've Taken a 
Big Step 
Toward 


BETTER 
SPINNING 


—when you equip with CARTER TRAVELERS. 
Precision-made, long wearing. Prompt Deliveries. 


CARTER TRAVELER CoO. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA, N. C. Phone 9906 


Eastern Representative Foreign Representative 


Cc. E. Herrick Mellor Bromley & Co. 


Leicester, England 


in Bas 14 Seoled for Your Prote 
That the See! ts Unbrok 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
COTTON EXCHANGE DALLAS, TEXAS 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dixon”’ 
Codes: Buenting’s ist and 2nd; Bentley's 


DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 


Caixa Postal 3691 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address: DIXON 
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David Clark Addresses Engineers Club 


(Asheville Citizen, Asheville, N. C., Dec. 17, 1940) 

A dark picture of the United States’ future after peace 
comes to Europe and our defense program is halted was 
painted by David Clark, of Charlotte, editor of the TEx- 
TILE BULLETIN, at a monthly meeting of the Western 
North Carolina ‘Engineers Club at the George Vanderbilt 
Hotel last night. 

-Mr. Clark’s remarks concerning the future of this coun- 
try were made mostly during an open forum ‘period fol- 
lowing his talk on “Development of the Textile Industry 
of the South.” 

W. J. Parks, Jr., president, presided, and Julian Stepp 
introduced the speaker. 

After the war the people of Europe will be’able to pay 
us only in goods, Mr. Clark said, because they are going 


_ to be flat broke. 


He predicted that the present generation will see the 
day when it will look back to the years of. 1929-30 as 
good times. 

Europeans will be working 15 hours a day to get hold 
of a little money, Mr. Clark said, and their goods are 
going to be so much cheaper than ours that we will not 
be able to compete. 

The United States need not expect to trade with South 
America, he continued, because those nations will not buy 
our goods at prices higher than they will have to pay in 
Europe. 

It was his opinion that ‘“ 


we are going to have to live 
within ourselves,” 


and that we will not be able to main- 


_ tain our present standard of living. 


Mr. Clark traced development of the textile industry 
from Its origin in Bavaria several hundred years ago to 


_ the present and said that the number of cotton spindles in 


the South began to recede in 1930 for the first time since 
1813. 

The “‘so-called Scotch-Irish” who started development 
of the textile industry in this section are really not Scotch 
or Irish but stem from the Bavarians who took over the 
textile industry in England many years ago, he said. 

Mr. Clark traced the movement of these Bavarians 
from their native land to England, to Scotland, to Ireland 
and thence to the section around Philadelphia from where 
they moved South. 

Development of the textile industry in the South was 
held up for years because of the feeling that an agricul- 
tural economy was best for this section, he said, and also 
by the bankruptcy of the South following the Civil War. 

There were only 324,000 spindles in thé South at the 
time of the Civil War, less than there are in Charlotte 
today, he said. By 1910 this number had increased to 
10,500,000 and the peak of 18,585,000 was reached in 
1930. Today there are 18,080,000, of which 17,640,000 
are operating. 

The textile industry in New England progressed until 
there were 21,000,000 spindles in that section in 1923, he 
said, but too much legislation, labor unions and inefficient 
machinery were among the factors which have today re- 
duced this number to 5,761,000, of which 4,848,000 are 
operating. 

New England will never exceed its present number of 
spindles, he said, and “I 


don’t know where we are going 
today in the South.” 


= 
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The United States today has a centralized government, 
he said, and “no great republic ever lasted any great 
length of time under a centralized government. History 
shows that whenever a republic goes to centralization, it 
, goes out.” 

‘A packed Supreme Court is willing to rule any way 
the Administration wants,” he said, and the “powers have 
been stolen from the States through interpretation of the 
Constitution.” 

One bright spot in the textile field, he said, was the fact 
that many full fashioned hosiery mills have left Pennsyl- 
vania “because conditions were so lawless” and have es- 
tablished mills in the South. He expects this movement 
to continue for some time. : 

Regarding nylon, the new synthetic, Mr. Clark said 
that within three years more than 85 per.cent of all wo- 
men’s full‘fashioned hose will be made from it and silk, as 
far as hosiery is concerned, will disappear. 

With full production of nylon, hose from this material 
may possibly be retailed at from 40 to 50 cents per pair, 
he said, because with increasing production there will be 
a corresponding reduction in price. 

Asheville is one of the best located towns for manufac- 
turing of textiles, he said, and another plant such as Enka 
would so improve conditions that every business man 
would feel the effect of it. 


S. C. Textile Workers Get 175% Raise in Pay in 
30 Years 


Average annual earnings of South Carolina textile 
workers have increased approximately 175 per cent in the 
last 30 years, and 1937 textile payrolls were 45.8 per cent 
above those for 1929, according to a report of the Work 
Projects Administration, released through the office of 
Lawrence M. Pinckney, State Administrator. 

The report, ‘Unemployment in South Carolina,” points 
out that the textile industry employs 76 per cent of the 
total wage earners in manufacturing establishments in 
South Carolina, and that these wage earners receive 79 
per cent of the total manufacturing payroll of the State. 
Both percentages were computed from Census of Manu- 
factures figures for 1937, the latest year for which such 
figures are available. 

“The per cent of wages to the value added by manufac- 
ture in these industries in South Carolina,’ the report 
states, “has increased from approximately 48 per cent in 
1929 to approximately 57 per cent in 1937, or approxi- 
mately 9 per cent, and the same comparison for all other 
industries in South Carolina shows a reduction from ap- 
proximately 42 per cent in 1929 to approximately 40 per 
cent in 1937, or approximately 2 per cent decrease.”’ 

The WPA tabulation shows further that the proportion 
of wages in the textile industry in South Carolina to value 
added by manufacture in 1937 was more than 16 per cent 
higher than for all other industries in the State for the 
same period. 

The report shows that during the past 19 years the cot- 
ton mills have consumed approximately 6,000,000 more 
bales of cotton than have been produced in the State, and 
that based on value of cotton lint and cotton seed, farmers 
of the State have received more than two billion dollars 
during the last 24 years, or an average of more than $95.- 
000,000 per year. 
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A Good Thing 
to 
Remember 


That forty years of Experience enables us 
to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 
that cannot be duplicated in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated | 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order. will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


“ONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 


OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


1409 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, #22 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. age John D. Hunter, 
C. B. Suttle, Jr.. A. W. Foley, Charlotte O Office: E.. Adams, 1404 S. 
22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, sea W. Market St.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: Eugene H. Driver, 272 14th St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wilton H. Earle, Jr., 409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C,, and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. as Vs 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ee D. HOFFMAN & CoO.., Inc.. Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mer., 903-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.., 
Ww. Chester Cobb. and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, N. C.. Office: John H. 
Graham. Box 904. Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 12th St.., 
Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, P. 0. Box 831, Meridian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanth, Ga.: 
Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


-AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
BAHNSON CO.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warenouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St.. Boston. Mass. 
Sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. and 815 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. 0. Box 
1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps:, W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.: R. C. Young. 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte,. N. C.; 
John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. Greensboro, N. C, 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE. CO.., Salisbury, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. -Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO.. Clinton, Towa. Luther Knowles. Sou. Agt., Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gilbert. Box 842. 
Phone 1132, Concord, N. €.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc... Geo. B. Moore. Box 
481. Phone 822, Spartanburg. S. C.: Boyce L. Estes. Box 825. Phone 469. 
LaGrange, Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe. P. 0. Box 851. Gadsden. Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. White. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg.. Spartanburg. S. C.. J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mil! and Paper 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co,.. 824-25 Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. 
Joyner. Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.. 
.. H. Kelley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Tape Agent, Byrd Miller, Woodside 


Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents, Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, 
N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.:; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co, Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Greenville 
Roll & Leather Co., Greenville. S. C. Take Up Roll Agent, M. Bradford 
Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St... Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps., Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Wood- 
ward, Tel 8386; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels. care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons;: New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., John E. 
Humphries. P. 0. Box 848. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O., 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.. Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps., William L. 
Morgan. P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.: J. 0. Cole. P. 0. Bax R46, 
Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co.. Birmingham, 
Industrial Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal- 
as, Tex 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.. 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


a at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C.. Texarkana, Ark., Columbus. 
a. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport. N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N. Thorne 
& Co.. 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices. Charlotte, N. C., 
916 Ideal Way. James H. Lewis: Atlanta, Ga.. 172 Trinitv Ave., S.W.. 
S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg., Olin Duff. 


DIXON & BRO., Inc., R. L., Dallas, Tex. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
houses, Spartanburg. S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc.. FE. 1.. Organic Chemicals Dent.. 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div... Wilmington. Del. John L. Dabhe. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte. N.C. Reps. C. H. Ashurv, 
H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, J.. F. Gardner. I. FE. Green. M. 1. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey. S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira. Char'otte 
Office: J. T. MeGregor. Jr., James A. — Bg lefferson Standard 
Bide... Greensboro, N. C.: John L.. Dabbs, H. Bovd, 804 Provident 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: R D. Sloan. Johnson. Greenville. S. 
_ W. F. Crayton. Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard. Columbus, Ga.: 

. A. Franklin, Augusta. Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc.. FE. I.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office. Wilmington: Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette. Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.. J. L. Moore. Technical 
Man: Penn R. Lindsay. Salesman. 414 S. Church St.: N. P.. Arnold, 
1254 EF. Lake Road. Atlanta. Ga... Technical Service Man: R. C. Coch. 
rane, 356 Pine Tree Drive. Atlanta, Ga.. Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 
19th Ave., Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


FAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.,. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. C. George Field. Mer.: Cliftan F. Watson. 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Snot. Charlotte Plant. Box 2086. Tel. 
8-7508. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfe. Co.. Agt. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2648. Atlanta. Ga.: Henry F. Littleiohn Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 887. Phone 5440, Greenville. S. C.: W. A. Braley. 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt.., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. 2908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps., John EF. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident. Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices. 1814 Johnston 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.. Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 

FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS. Atlanta, Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N.C. 


GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Charlotte. N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W. Keagan,. Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps., G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, ‘Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St... Raleigh, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, 210. Franklin St., 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigge, 633 Wainwright 
Bidz... Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Law and Commerce 
Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 
Kuvineer, Kk. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou, 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales Offices. 
Atlanta, Ga.. E. H. Ginn, Com'l. V. P., 187 Spring St... Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr., 600 N. Is8th St.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St.: Chattanooga, Tenn.,:M. O. McKinney 
Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.: Dallas. Tex... W. B. Clayton, Dist. Mer.., 1801 
N. Lamar St.: El Paso, Tex.., FE. C. Wise, Mer., 109 N. Oregon St.: Fort 
Worth, Tex.. H. Keen. Mer., 408 W. 7th St.: Houston, Tex., M. 
Wise, Mer... 1812 Live Oak St.: Jacksonville. Fla... F. Worthineton, 
Mer.. 237 W. Forsyth St.: Knoxville. Tenn. A. B. Cox. 602. 
Gay St.: Memphis, Tenn.. G. 0. Macfarlane. Mer. & N. Third St.: 
Nashville. Tenn. J. H. Barksdale. Mer... 234 Third N.: New Or- 
leans. Ia. H. H. Blakeslee. Mgr.. *37 Gravier St.: Oklahoma City. 
Okla., F. B. Hathaway. Mer., 119 N. Robinson St.: San Antonio, Tex., 
1. A. Uhr. Mer.. 201 Villita St.: Tulsa, Okla... E. F. Patterson, Megr.. 
109 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS. W. J.. Spartanburg. §S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. MeFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace. repr. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro, N.C. Geo. A. McFet 
ters, Mer. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA.. Successor to GULF REFINING 
CO.. Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. 
Greenville. S. C.: T. €. Seaffe, Spartanburg. S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Au- 
gusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New 
Orleans, I a. Houston, Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Reps., Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou, Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg... Atlanta. 
Martin. Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N: C.. Elmer J. MeVe Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service wh ie 
tatives. 


HOLLISTER, E. W.. Box 721. Spartanburg. S. C. Distributor in N. 
C. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO... E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Megr., 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: Sou. Rena.. L. -Bieert, St. Paul St.. Baltimore. T.. 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St.. Richmond. Va.: S. P. Schwover. 507 N. 
Main St.. High Point, N. C.: D. O. Wylie. 1801 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte. N. C.: L. L.. Brooks. P. 0. Box 2638, Griffin. Ga.: J. J. Reilly. 
1880 Peachtree. Apt. No. 17. Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid, 808 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden,. 1821 Auburndale Ave.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese. 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: W. A. Isenberg. Lub. Engineer. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St... Phone Liberty. 1875. Ros 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084. Phone 8-8692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 
244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Melchor. Sou. Agent: S. 
W. Rep.. Russel! A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas. Tex.: JJ. 
Flovd Childs. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 8338 
York St.. Gastonia, N. 


JACOBS MFG. CO... THE. E: H., Danielson. Conn. Son. Executive. 
W. Irvine Bullard. Pres.. Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sates Mer... S. B. Hen 
derson. P. O. Box 138. Greer. S. Sou. Service Mer... Dan B. Griffin. 

O. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary. The BF. M. .Jaecohs Mfe. 
Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Sunny 
Co... Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Char. 
latte Sunply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supn'v Co.. Gastonia. 
N. C.: Shelbv Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Inc.. Spartanbure. S. C.: Carolina 
Co... Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Suoplv Co... Greenville. 

: Sige Fulton Supplv Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co.. At'anta. 

: The Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. P. O. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEFVER STARC CO... Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Bidge.. Greenville. S. C.: Claude B. Ter. Sou. Mer. Son. Warelbouses: 
Greenville. S Cha otte. N. C.. Son. J. C. Attawayv. Green. 
vile. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte. N. C.: 
M Wallace. Homewood, Birmingham, Ala 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed. S. Kempton. 
Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. Ine... 2607. KB. Tiera St.. Philade!phin Pr 
Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 
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LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE .CO., 8 Laure! St., Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
hiollister, P. OQ, Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. 0. 
box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Ine., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer.. 
aul C. Thomas, Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thomas. Mgr. Chem 
ical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 368. 
Gr.ensboro, N. C.: Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.;: W. H. McCon 
mick, Jr., Sec. and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C., Office, Room 312 Woodside Bidg., Phone +4400, P. O, Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office, 40 Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Kes. Mgr., 201 W. First St..; 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. Mer., 201 W. First St., 


Charlotte, N.C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse, W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, 
Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 W. First St., Char! otte, N.C 
J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro, N. J. A. Par- 
ker, Jefferson Standard Bldg., Gre .nsboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt. 1006 James Bildg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., At 
lanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt.. Co umbus, Ga.; 
Frank L. Feagle, 3800 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.; E. L. 
emberton, 824 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, Main Office, 111 Broadway. New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, 0.: Widener B'dg., Philadel- 
phia, .Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); (Atlantic Branch), Georgia 
Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and Canal! St.. Savannah, Ga.: John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier L, S.E. Cor. Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore. 
Md.; F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 E. Cary St., Richmond. Va. Seu. Sales 
Keps.. A. K. Brown, tive Cornell Koad, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J, K. 
Campbell. Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive. Fountain City. 
Tenn.; Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond. Va.: R. S. 
Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace. Jackson, 1709 
Aa Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.; T. B. Longhurst, 301 S. Union 

, Concord, N.C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc... Harrison, N. J. Sou. Plant 
and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer . G. H. Small, 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre. Box 52. Frank 
linton, 'N. C.: D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., Athens, Ga.: F. J. Chad- 
wick, 8809 12th Court, So. Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W: Exchange St... Provi- 
dence, R. l. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N.C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Otto Pratt, 
Union N. Fi. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. John- 
stone, P. OQ. Box 993, G: 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO.., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps.. Harry G. 
Gurske, 13819 Kings Drive, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 5605: Mark Goe- 
decke, Mgr. New Departure; 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madisan Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1900 W. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191, Charlotte, Mm. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C. Falls L. Thom: ison. 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, nage” Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, $4 


pci ANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. 218 
. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. Sou. Rep.. 
E. W. Lawrence, 1941 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchbugg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg. 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps... Edwin 
W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff €. 
Myers, 2181 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N.C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, I]. Sou. Rep.. W. 
A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou. Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. 
Greenville. S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte. 
N.C; Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Ine., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear; Sou. Sales Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. 
Kirby, L. S. Poer, Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. Almand. Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg. S. C.: T. H. 
Nelson, Charlotte, N.-C.; W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N.C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.., Philadetphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., H.. G. 
Maver, 414 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N, ( 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chatt: inooga, Tenn 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg... Gastonia. 


and 
. Southeastern Div. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 85 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 


Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 518 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: J. W. 
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Mitchell, “ora 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 
Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St., $.W., Phone Walnut 5915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. Sou. repr.: Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8291. 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.., W. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 2 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.., 
222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C,, E. H. Steger. Sou. reprs.: Frank 
W. Harwell, 222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Harris Ford, 15°, E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc.. Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage 
Co.. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 
511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.., 
102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. \ 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.. Earl H. Walker, 208 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.; H. W. Causey. 
215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, N. C.: R. E. Lowes, 3704 Starmount 
Drive. Greensboro, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E.. 
Atlanta,. Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 4th St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur. Ul. Sou. Offices, 1710 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer., L. A. 
Dillon. Asst. Sou. Mer... 812 Montgomery Bideg.. Spartanburg. 


Geo. A: Dean. Reps... W. T. O’Steen. Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor. 


Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Reps., W. S. 
Lawson. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle. 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blde., 
Greensboro. N. C.. C, W. Cain. Greenville Office and Plant. Greenville. 
S. C.: J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern 


_ Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam Zimmerman, Jr.: Henry Goodwin 


Atlanta Office and Plant, Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney. 
Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division. 
Ralph Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Ine., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiarv). 
Louis P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN. HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office. Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. Sou. Reps., 
W. B. Strickland, T. C. Davis, W. N. Cline, Jr 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
PD. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. 
Va.. and Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C.. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.: 
Dp. L. Kevs. Richmond. Va.; W. H. Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: G. W. 
Wood. Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner. Greensboro, N. C.: H. f.. 
Mariow, Charlotte. N. C J. S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: W. N. 
Dulaney. Chester. S. C.: L. C. Mitchum. Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser, 
Jr... Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers. Birmingham. Ala.: W. H. Mandy, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Office. Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 
Sec. and Treas. 


TRUITT BROS... Greensboro, N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.,. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Green- 
ville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps... E. Rowell Holt. 208 
a ae Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16, Greenville, 

C.; Ragan, High Point, 
Tenn. 


A. D. Roger, Johnson City, 


cre. 
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U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps., William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Stribling, 


VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, 
$12 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WARK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
— Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 

R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.; R. B 
ng Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps., M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 


Healey Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. Bruning, 


806 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 


City, Tenn. 


Solving the Problem of Vapor Removal By Air 
(Continued from Page 59) 


“pick-up” in the slasher room. Then drawing air from 
the weave room would add an additional expense in main- 
taining the desired relative humidity in the weave room. 


Although this article has used the slasher room as a 
typical example of a vapor removal problem, this process 
and method of design is applicable to any condition 
wherein vapors are to be removed by air. 3 


New Research Organization 


The Textile Industry Research, Inc., is the name of a 
newly incorporated company of consulting and developing 
engineers for the textile industry. The officers are Herbert 
L. Werner, president; Ernest L. Frankl, vice-president 
and treasurer; Samuel Pleasants, secretary, and P. Greco, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., member of the board. The company 
has offices at 11 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

The activity of the company, which specializes in the 
spinning and weaving process, is based on the experience 
of the Gherzi Textile Development Co., Ltd., of Zuerich, 
Switzerland, which has been working in this field for over 
ten years in many countries throughout the world. 

The introduction of manufacturing procedure on spun 
rayon and other fibers and blendings has been a special 
field of their activity and the experience gathered under 
difficult conditions abroad is now available to the textile 
industry in this country. Already several American textile 
firms, among them an outstanding cotton manufacturer in 
the South, have made use of their service, an officer 
stated. 
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Plus-values in Rings! 


-e Here are rings that add production! Traditional 


DIAMOND FINISH quality of polish and hardness 
assure easy starting sad smooth running; while ultra high 
speeds are made possible by exclusive features found 
in no other rings in America. © 


New High 
Production 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings s1nce 1873 


is the Mill and 
| Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 
continuous wear of mill, 
mill village and factory use, 
their economy in water re- 
quirements and freedom 
from upkeep cost make 
. VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 


right closets for every installation, large or small. 


Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
villages and factories everywhere. 


Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. 1 valve. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 
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VAT 
PRINTING COLORS 
Are The Answer | 


If your prints need apologies. If your prints fail to meet fastness require- 
ments. If your printer's problems are multiplied by various types of colors 
in a single combination. 


CIBA VAT PASTES 


are dispersed to insure good running qualities, 
maximum color yield and sharp, smooth prints. 


CIBA BRILLIANT BLUE BS Double Paste 
CIBANONE NAVY BLUE RA Double Paste 
MIDLAND VAT BLUE R Double Paste 
VAT PRINTING NAVY RB Double Paste 
CIBANONE BLUE GCD Double Paste 
CIBA BRILLIANT RED 2GN Double Paste 


VAT PRINTING SCARLET GN Double 
Paste 


CIBA YELLOW G EX. CONC. Paste 


CIBANONE GOLDEN ORANGE ?R Double 
Paste 


CIBA BLUE 2BDG Double Paste 
CIBA RED 3BG Double Paste 

CiIBA BORDEAUX RB Double Paste 
CIBA PINK FF Paste 

CIBA ORANGE RP Paste 

CIBA BROWN G Double Paste New 
CIBANONE GREEN 3G CONC. Paste 
CIBA PRINTING BLACK A Paste New 
VAT PRINTING BLACK RL Paste 


CIBANONE BRILLIANT VIOLET 4RA 
Paste 


CIBA CO., INC. 


Greenwich and Morton Sts.—P. O. Box 25, Station C 
NEW YORK CITY 


Re presenting 


Society of Chemical Industry in Basle 


Vat Dyes of 


The Dow Chemical Company 


SAN FRANCISCO—CHARLOTTE 
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“| tell you, son, they are 


swell folks to work for!’ 


Such unsolicited testimonials from veteran 
employees are matchless morale builders in 


any. plant. 


More and more textile plants are finding that 
the installation of a HUMAN SECURITY 
plan goes a long way toward making sure that 
_ Employees want to talk about the “swell 


folks” they work for. 


= PROVIDENT 


HUMAN SECURITY plans written by the Provi- 


dent help Employees—without cost to Employ- @ Death in Family 
ers—meet the added costs of emergencies, such @ Loss of time due to accident or 
SICKNESS 
@ Hospitalization or operation 
when necessar 

Such a HUMAN SECURITY program in your ene. 

Aiding dependents upon deat 
plant would bring tenefits to Employers and upon death 

of employee 

Employees alike. May we take a survey, without 
obligation? @ Providing Maternity benefits 


HUMAN SECURITY 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA -— SINCE 1887 — TENNESSEE 


e Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY Plans for Over a Half-Century e 


Now in our 54th year 
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